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New Ditto Direct Duplicator Captures School Field 
Prints with Iluid—Duplicates Anything Typed, Handwritten or Drawn 


FAST—EASY TO OPERATE—SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


— produces 250 or more copies from one original 


Tested by actual use in many of the country's leading 
schools, the new Ditto Direct Duplicator, which prints 
with fluid, brings many unusual advantages to America’s 
teachers. It will liberate thousands from routine drudgery 
because it handles any duplicating job. Examination 
papers, class reports, lesson sheets, maps, graphs, school 
papers, programs, office reports, forms and bulletins are 
reproduced with unprecedented ease and speed at the 
lowest known cost. 


Fastest, Simplest Duplicating Process Known 


The Ditto Direct Duplicator reproduces anything typed, 
handwritten or drawn direct from 
the original without stencil or type. 
To make copies you simply write 
or type on Ditto Direct Process 
Master paper through Ditto Direct 
Process carbon paper, clip the 
original on the rotary drum and 
turn the crank. 


Can Reproduce 5 Colors 
ot One Time 
Carbon paper for originals is avail- 
able in five colors: the printing 
fluid reproduces all five in one oper- 
ation, Copies are made at the rate 
of 50 or more per minute. It is the 
simplest, most efficient process you 
have ever seen. The machine re- 





D-6 AUTOMATIC, $170 


D-5 HAND FEED, $145 








quires very little attention and will operate successfully 
at any temperature or in any climate. 


Copies Cost Only 3c Per Hundred 


This new Ditto makes 250 or more bright, clean-cut 
copies from a single master, at a cost as low as 3c per 
hundred in quantity lots. In runs of 100 or less, the cost 
for the first hundred copies is 6c—and the master can be 
filed for re-use. The same master copy can be used again 
and again for short runs. The use of Ditto copy paper 
and Ditto Fluid insures a large number of bright clear- 
cut copies. 


Completely Automatic—Self 
Feeding, Self Ejecting 
Together with this remarkable 
operating economy, the new Ditto 
Direct Duplicator (Model D6) 
offers safe, simple, completely auto- 
matic action. All moving parts have 
been enclosed—there’s nothing to 
bruise your fingers or tear your 
clothing. You simply turn the crank 
and bright copies pile face up and 
neatly stacked in the receiving tray. 
You can get perfect registration on 
any size sheet from a small label 
to a form 9” x 14", on any weight 
of paper from tissue to card stock. 


wD Ditto, for Duplicating 


2259 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Write for Free Demonstration 


No matter where your schoo] is located there is 4 
Ditto dealer nearby, ready to serve you. Write or fill 
in the coupon below. Without obligation on your 
part, a representative will call to demonstrate the 


Direct Duplicator and other Ditto 
products. r ——4, 
| NEW 
e F - tree ? | epriciencies 
Send for our free book _— 


“NEW EFFICIENCIES FOR 
EDUCATION” 


This new book tells how Ditto has 
brought new efficiency, new freedom, to teachers ! 
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In modern classrooms all over the country, our 8-point hygiene check-up system is part of the daily health 
curriculum. These records, teachers tell us, help to encourage the children in regular health practices—give 





them the advantage of early training in habits which will benefit them all their lives, 


“Regular Drills in Gum Massage Are 


Giving Our Pupils a New Understanding | 


of Modern Dental Hygiene!” 


Many Modern Teachers are Guiding 
their Pupils to Better Dental Health Through 


’ . . 

“él Classroom Drills in Gum Massage 
our 

the 

4 
ay 
on 

[ CORRECT posture and proper breathing, tive to the touch of finger or tooth brush. And, 

= regular classroom drills in gum massage very often, they flash that plea for help—tchat 
ime are encouraged by many American teachers as warning signal, “pink tooth brush.” 
Ditto . . : 
va one more opportunity to help the youngsters Gums need more exercise, they need mas- 


of today to have sturdier, healthier bodies in 
the years ahead. And to these health-minded 
teachers everywhere has gone the full approval 
of many medical officers, dentists and grateful 
parents—who know the lasting benefits of this 
helpful and practical work! 

Modern gums, because of our modern menus, 
Many times do need extra attention and care. 
Robbed of natural work and stimulation by 
Cur modern soft and creamy foods — denied 
the vigorous chewing they need for health — 
gums tend to become weak and tender, sensi- 


sage! And the technique of gum massage, as 
taught by so many teachers, is easily grasped 
by the smallest child. The index finger is placed 
on the outside of the jaw to represent the tooth 
brush and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. And, while this routine is 
practiced in class, the teacher explains how 
circulation is accelerated in the gum tissues— 
how gums respond to this stimulating massage 
with a new, healthier firmness. 

As an aid in massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is 
recommended by many dental authorities. For 





Billy loves those tempting sott foods—but he 
knows that they fail to exercise his gums, to 
give them the healthful stimulation they need. 





At home, she practices her homework in gum 
massage to help safeguard her strong, firm 
gums, her sound teeth—that sparkling smile. 





“They didn't teach gum massage when | was 
in school,” says Dad —but thanks to Mary, 
her parents are learning the helpful benefits 
of this important dental health routine. 





Ipana, with massage, is especially designed to 


help improve the health of the gums as well as 
the lustre of the teeth. 

Try Ipana yourself. Each time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into 
your gums. With Ipana and massage a part of 
your regular dental health routine, you'll dis- 
cover a bright new sparkle to your teeth—your 
gums will usually feel better, look better —be 
safer from trouble. You'll have a more winning, 
attractive smile. 





— Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York ¢« Established 1887 
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Dear READER: 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


Pan-American Day, April 14, gives you a splendid opportunity for 
further teaching of international peace and good will. In the Illus- 
trated Unit of Work there is much informational material about 
Mexico, one of the Pan-American countries. This is supplemented 


with handwork and music. The 


Travel Section features Latin 


America and Europe. Another topic of importance in this issue is 
kindness to animals, observed during the week of April 24-30. When 
you form your plans for using our handwork, refer to Jessie Todd's 
article, beginning on page 5, for suggestions. In “Your Counselor 
Service,” pages 53-56, you will find answers to some of those ques- 
tions which. are continually arising about various school subjects. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Seasonal; Pan-American Day 
Beginning with the cover, and 
continuing on pages 10-12, 18, 
21, 25, 28, and 30-33, is an 
abundance of seasonal material. 
For suggestions relating to Pan 
American Day, see pages 35 and 
37-44. 


Easter; Kindness-to-Animals Week 
Pages 12, 22-23, 29, 34, and 49 
offer ideas for Easter; The cover 
and pages 9, 10, 19, and 24 em- 
phasize kindness to animals. 


Program Material; Stories 

For spring programs turn to mu- 
sic on pages 31, 33, and 35; reci- 
tations and an exercise on 32- 
and plays on 33 and 34. Stories 
are on page 12. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units are on pages 11, 19, and 
37-44; seatwork on 14 and 18. 
See also pages 10 and 37-44. 


Handwork 
Refer to pages 5, 10, 11, 19, 21 
25, 28-31, 37-44, 49, and 53. 


Tool Subjects 

Pages 14 and 55 have arithmetic; 
11, 52, and 56, language; 18, 51, 
and 56, reading; and 50, spelling. 


Art; Music; Literature 

The cover and page 10 supply 
art-appreciation material. Pages 
10, 31, 33, and 35 have music. 
Literature correlations appear on 
page 10 


Elementary Science 
See pages 9, 11, 12, 18, 19, 33, 
$1, and 54. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 

Pages 35, 37-44, 52, and 54 sup- 
ply material for social studies; 
9, 24, and 50, character educa- 


tion; and the cover and pages 9, 


37-44, and 55, visual education. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Seasonal; Pan-American Day 
Material relating to spring ap- 
pears on the cover and pages 10, 
12, 20, 21, 25, 28, and 30-33. 
See pages 20, 26-27, 37-47, and 
72 for material to use in con 
nection with Pan-American Day. 


Easter; Kindness-to-Animals Week 
Suggestions for Easter appear on 
pages 12, 22-23, 29, 33, 34, 50, 
and 51. See the cover and pages 
9, 10, 19, and 36 for ideas about 
kindness to animals. 


Program Material; Stories 

Turn to pages 31-34 and 36 for 
program material. ‘Three stories 
are on pages 12-13. 


Units; Tests 

Pages 15, 19, and 37-44 have 
units. ‘Two tests are on page 20. 
See also pages 10 and 37-44. 


Handwork 

Handwork suggestions appear on 
pages 5, 10, 15, 19, 21-23, 25 
31, 37-44, 49-51, and $3, 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see pages 49 and 
5; for language, 50-52 and 56; 

for reading, 56; and for spell- 

ing, 50. 


Art; Music; Literature 

For art-appreciation material, see 
the cover and page 10; for mu- 
sic, 10 and 31; and for liter- 
ature, 10. 


Elementary Science 
Turn to pages 9, 12, 15, 19, 20, 
49, 51, and 54, 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
Pages 13, 15, 20, 26-27, 37-48, 
50-52, 54, and 72 have social- 
studies material; 9, 36, and 50, 
character education; and _ the 
cover and pages 9, 10, 15, 37-48, 
and 55, visual education. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


Summer Session 
At Burlington 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
July 5 to August 13 





Graduate and undergraduate courses in Liberal 
arts, Education, Business Administration, and 
Engineering. Instruction in Art, Vocal Music 
Organ, Piano, and Violin. Special School of 
jrama. Courses for Superintendents, Principals 
ud Teachers. Excellent musical and dramatic 
programs. Delightful climate. © Excursions on 
lake Champlain, to the Green and White 
Mountains, Montreal and Quebec 
Write for illustrated Catalogue 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington, Vermont 








Washington Boulevard Hospital 


, 2 
Foun M ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year otudy. 
| 4 tht bout duty, delightful living quarte ers. Requirements, Hig 
* Viploma. Free Tuition, maintenan ee wr Bulle stin to 
CPERINTENDEN'T OF NURSES Dept N 1449 Washington 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


a. UNIVERSITY 


in the foothills of the 





OF COLORADO, 


(37) ) Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor 
(38) \ tunities for combining summer study with 
- { recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
(39) end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
(40) ) mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
(42) \ National Park; mountain climbing; 
(43) mountain camp maintained for summer 
(44) students. Altitude of one mile, within 
\ sight of perpetual snow, gives unex 
( celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
( phere, 
7 HL Fist Term, June 20 to July 22 
7 iy || Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 
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At the Convention of the 
American Association of 
School Administrators 








John A. Sexson, since 1928 super 
intendent of schools in Pasadena, 


California, is the new president 
of the Association. 


® THE American Association of 

School Administrators, known 
for so many years as the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, convened in 
Atlantic City, for its sixty-eighth 
annual meeting, from February 26 
to March 3. More than twelve thou- 
sand school superintendents, super 
visors, board of education members, 
principals, and teachers, during the 
period of this meeting, gathered in 
groups of varying sizes, from one 
hundred to several thousand, to dis 
cuss the educational scene. 

Charles B. Glenn, superintendent 
of schools of Birmingham, Alabama, 
president of the Association, pre- 
pared a most stimulating and inter- 
esting program. On the list of 
convention speakers were names that 
are famous in educational circles and 
names that are just beginning to be 
educational news. Among the best- 
known of the speakers were Nicholas 
Bauer, Richard E. Byrd, Frank Cody, 
James B. Conant, Charles B. Glenn, 
Adrian Knatchbull Hugessen, F. M. 
Hunter, Charles H. Judd, Helen 
Keller, E. E. Oberholtzer, Orville C. 


Pratt, Homer P. Rainey, Floyd W. 
Reeves, John A. Sexson, Payson 
Smith, A. J. Stoddard, George D. 


John W. Studebaker, Willis 
Caroline S. Woodruff, and 
Zook. 

One of the interesting and delight- 
ful features of the meeting was the 
honor accorded to Charles H. Judd, 
Head of the Department’ of Educa 
tion of the University of Chicago, 
who is after many 
years of distinguished leadership. A 
dinner in his honor was given by 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals; he was presented with 
honorary life membership in the As- 
sociation; and the Associated Exhib- 
itors made him the recipient of the 
American Education Award, which 
they present annually to an educator 
who has made an outstanding contri- 
bution in the field of education. 


Strayer, 
Sutton, 
George F, 


soon to retire 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Combine profitable summer 


"SRaAUUULALLL, 


study 
with healthful recreation in Minne- 
apolis, gateway to the famous “Land 
of 10,000 Lakes.” Lakes, parks, mu- 
seums, 




















































theaters, 


afford 


art centers, concerts, 


and famous summer resorts 


NORTHROP AUDITORIUM 


varied entertainment. 


CHOOSE FROM 700 COURSES 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education, Educa- 


tional Interpretation, Guidance, Psychology of Personality, Radio in 
Education, Visual Aids, Social Studies, Education and Democracy, 
Physical Education and Coaching School, 
Musie, Painting, Sculpture. 


A Faculty of 350 Educators. 


Speech, Sociology, Play 


Production, Puppetry, Over 600 other 


courses. All Departments, Laboratories, 


Mod- 


Libraries and Research Facilities are open the entire session. 





erate Fees. Low Living Costs. 


TWO TERMS 


JUNE 13-JULY 22 JULY 25-AUG. 26 
LAND OF 
10,000 LAKES Write for Complete Bulletin, address Director 
of Summer Sessions, 241 Administration Bldg, 
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June 27-Aug. 5 





Choose this bright, new theme 
for study amid Hawaii's 
tropic splendors. Find new 
mental stimulus from world- 


renowned instructors meet 
educators from all countries 

relax or play on glorious 
Waikiki. Almost 100 graduate 
and under-graduate courses at 
this fully accredited American 
university. Book your passage 
now for this adventure in edu- 


cation. Low costs frequent 
sailings 
*® Plan to attend International 


Conference of New Education 
Fellowship (Progressive Edu- 
cation Ass'n) at University— 
June 20-25 
Por full information write 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWATI 
Honolulu, T. H 





















Study in Comfort 


University 
of Denver 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Many special courses for teachers. 

Graduate and undergraduate work 

jo Arte and Sciences, Commerce, 

=, Librarianship, Education. 

Fees determined by courses taken. 

Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends in 
the Colorado Rockies. 


he 


june 20 ta July 22 & July 25 to Aug. 26 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Department B Denver, Colorado 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
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AT THE CONVENTION 





(Continued from page 3) 


During the course of the conven- 
we breakfasted, lunched, and 
dined in small groups and in large 
gatherings. We strolled, or were 
literally blown, along the boardwalk 
on our way to and from meetings. 
We strengthened old friendships and 
many new acquaintances. We 


tion, 


made 


came away with some of our ideas 
more firmly fixed than ever, and 
with many others reshaping them- 


We visited the educational 
exhibits to learn more about modern 
educational equipment and materials. 


sel ves. 


dinner, unique in the annals of 
the organization, was held by the de- 
partment of elementary school prin- 
Known as McGuffey Night, 
the chief entertainment feature was 
the presentation of schoolroom activ- 
ities at the time of William Holmes 
McGuffey, with well-known educa- 
tors participating. 

Youth Education Today—The 
1938 Yearbook of the Association, 
was the subject of one of the general 
Oberholtzer, chair- 
man of the Yearbook Commission, 

his address at this meeting said: 


cipals, 


sessions. E. E. 


“Good 


personal relationships con- 
stitute a minimum essential in all 
education. The greatest joys and 


the most poignant distress of youth 
from associations with other 
people. Studies show that more 
people lose their jobs because of their 
inability to get along with others 
than from lack of technical skills. 
If there is any one ideal about 
which the American people 
shown much enthusiasm but in 
which they have accomplished little, 
it is that of providing equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all youth. 
However, the fundamental motive 
underlying the origin and support of 
free public schools is found in the 
conviction of our people that practi- 
cal education is not a luxury but a 
necessity, not only for the safeguard- 
ing of American ideals, but for the 
promotion of success in occupational, 
economic, and social life.” 

The four resolutions passed by the 
Association dealt with democracy, 
youth, teacher education, and federal 
aid for public education. 


arise 


have 



















































THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE: 








In April, May and June of 1938 I will inter 
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Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions 





Western Reference and Bond Association, 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, 


36th Yr. 


238 Mirs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me 
Sth and Wyandotte. A live and up- oo 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to U niversity. 





The NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


@ Will Give You The Best In Agency Service In The West 


308 TEMPLETON pulp 
SALT LAKE CITY, UT 























































Dr. Charles H. Judd was pre- 
sented with the American Educa- 
tion Award by the Associated 
Exhibitors. 
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i Pres es 2 colors with any Sar 4 letters and 700" 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT 


We have many contacts. It will pay you to inquire. 
Positions available in eight western states 


Western Educational Bureau, Greybull, Wyoming 
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good for Commerce, Agriculture re 
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IS QUICKER 
THAN THE fy) 


Teach With 
PICTUROLS 


And Speed Up Learning ! 


When facts of history, ge- 
ography and other subjects, 
as well as Primary Reading 
lessons, are illustrated with 
PICTUROLS, students “see” 
and understand. 


THE 







The individual views of each 
PICTUROL are projected on- 
to a wall or screen by an 
>» S$. V.E. Projector, of which 
Gere 7 om, styles in- 
iuding the new Tri- ose 
ified Prjeter Wedel TA Model CC which shows 
sage and double frame filmslides and individual nat- 
gacolor film frames mounted in 2" by 2" glass slides. 
Wite for projector catalog and the S. V. E. Picturol 
aaieg, containing the world’s largest listing of 
etacotional — Also ask about candid cam- 
ou from $12.50 wu 
SOCIETY on Visuat EDucaTion, INC. 
| fowmrae and Distributors of sual Audi 
Dept. 47.1. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ilinols 


START A SCHOOL 
or KINDERGARTEN 


... Of Your Own 


To teachers who are interested in starting their own 
stools, Calvert School offers its famous curriculum, 
aeluding lesson plans, complete supplies, text books, 














and the special counse! of its staff 
Write today. Learn how Calvert has helped 
ser teachers to have a schoo! of their own, 





CALVERT SCHOOL 


i14W TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE, MD. 











|MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL — Chicago 


ovites teachers interested in preparing for the nursing pro 
fusion, 3-year course with clinical experience in the major 
oranches « of nursing, including experience in psychiatric nurse 
| ag and communicable disease nursing. Women high schoo! 
gedustes between 19 and 30 elizible. 665-bed hospital assures 
| aes, varied experience odern purses’ residence, 
” pool, gymnasium. Registered in Iilinois, New Y 


we other states Write for announcement 
Qrector, Schoo! of Nursing, Michael Reese Hospital, 
bet. 4, 29th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago. Mlinois. 
S52 md 
@ee garten and nursery school. Chil- 
em dren's demonstration school and 
} ; observation center. Special summer classes. 
4 Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu 
an plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
: jn ,also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
nte for list of successful alumnae. 


» Mational College of Education 


OUAN BAKER, Pres. Box 814-D, EVANSTON, ILL. 














Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 


ME PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL Chicago 
HOOL OF NURSING . e e 
*yanold—over 1400 graduates. 400-bed hospital. 3- 
Mane open to women with 2 years’ college work, 
iBlated with Rush Medical College of the Unive raity of 
henge Graduates are ¢ ligible for registration in Hlinois, 
he York, and all other states 
Address re quests for information t 

he Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing. 

1750 W. Congress St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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MSI LOVERS! BARGAINS in DISCS! 





Welds finest recorded music. Nationally known makes 
aa and —_ ted. The Symphonies, Chamber 
mn me Solos, Concert Songs of BACH, WAG- 

ETHOVEN, SCHUBE RT, BRAHMS, et Mail 
milled to any part ot world. Catalog "16" on re 


ibe postpaid. 


— YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
“bastigth Street - New York City 


APPLICATION $ 


1 | On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
ps copies, application size 244x3'% guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
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OW TO USE THE 
iil] HANDWORK {Wl 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


AA 


M@ EASTER is almost here. Chil- 

dren are likely to make such re- 
quests as: “Please show me how to 
draw rabbits” or “Have you some 
pictures of rabbits for me to see? 
I can’t remember how their legs 
look.” The teacher of art 
glad to have her pupils ask such 
questions. Children learn how to 
draw much better and more quickly 
when they are enthusiastic about the 
subject. In our handwork pages are 
rabbits standing upright, and rabbits 
shown front view, side view, jump- 
ing, skipping, and resting on the 
ground. All the positions that 
are asked for most are here. 


wise is 


of 


Fese ‘THE rabbits on this page have 
a gay manner especially suit- 
ed to spring. Children like to draw 
or cut animals that are very active. 
Since the children’s most charming 
creative work attractive because 
it reflects their personality, why not 
make the most of their desire to show 
animals frisking about? 

The rabbits on the left and right 
can easily be 
Dogs share with rabbits in popu- 
larity with children. The value of 
a method such as the one described 
here, namely, that of beginning with 
shapes like eggs, is that it gives the 
child a method attacking new 
material. When he studies Mexico, 
he will be able to draw dogs in the 
market place. 

It will be easier to draw squirrels 
and cats after drawing the rabbits 


is 


changed into dogs. 


of 


as shown here. 


(Continued on page 6) 





Refer to “Your Counselor Service,” 
on pages 53-56, for answers to your 
questions about teaching arithmetic, 
elementary science, English, hand- 
work, reading, the social studies, and 
visual education. 

















Original returned unharmed Same 
| day servic e. 
% MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
_ -l LaCrosse, Wis. 








PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 


Write me today for amazing opportunity 
to carn extra money without Canvassing. 


HARFORD, Dept. D-192, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Also made like this for Spelling, Attend 











ance, De portmen nt, Scholarship 





Plain Catch Safety Catch 4c 
Lots of 12 or more 10 per cent .ess. 


CLASS RINGS AND PINS 


Sups and Trophies 
Cla. WINSHIP & CO. 713A Capitol Bidg., 


State St., Chicago, i. 
LTC 
ODAK 
Pius 


a) 











Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 
one COLORED = argement, or two profes 
fens! en _fzemente | for 26¢ (coin Genuine, 
ational own, Mc oa Tone Superior Quality 





July 6th to 
August 13th 


FORDHA 


Summer Session 
Write today for 
undergraduate 


catalog of graduate and 
ourses for TEACHERS. 
Describes fully metropolitan advantages, 
and boarding facilities. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














PHOTO SERVICE. Bor U.867, LaCrose, Wis 
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E are looking for several thor- 

oughly experienced women 
teachers with special qualifications, for 
summer vacation positions in our field 
organization. We are advertising this 
far in advance because we are looking 
for key people who do not ordinarily 
answer advertisements but who would 
be interested in a vacation position that 
will pay successful applicants from 
$500.00-$750.00 for the summer plus a 
highly profitable and enjoyable ex- 
perience. 

Ten teachers we selected for similar 
work last summer averaged $344.00 
each for the month of August. The lead- 
er of the group earned $595.87 in Au- 
gust, $1240.34for the vacation period. 





VACATION POSITION OPEN 


$200.00 — $300.00 Per Month 
Expenses Guaranteed To One Who Qualifies 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1002 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Successful applicants must be women 
between the ages of 27 and 40, have at 
least 3 years’ Normal School or College 
training with 3 or more years of teach- 
ing experience. Those whose teaching 
experience has been in the social studies 
or the sciences, or who have had experi- 
ence with new type curriculum work 
will be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, ed- 
ucation, teaching experience, 
ness experience if any, the date your 


busi- 


school closes, length of time you can 
work, and whether or not you are free 
té travel. Personal interviews will be 
arranged with those selected. All ap- 
plications will be kept confidential and 
will be acknowledged. 

















PRIMARY 


Pestalozzi Froebel 


Six -Week Session — 


Two -Week Sessions 


GARTEN METHODS 





Located in Central Chicago. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 20 to July 1 and July 11 to July 22 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM 
ART HANDWORK —- NATURE STUDY — CHILDREN’S LITERATURE — PRODUCTION of 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS -- MENTAL and PHYSICAL HYGIENE — PSYCHOLOGY KINDER 


NURSERY SCHOOL and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 
Write for Summer Bulletin. Address Herman Hofer Hegner, President, 
Box B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING 


Teachers College 
Accredited. 43rd year. 


June 20 to July 29 











THE ART 


SUMMER SESSION 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SIX WEEKS, JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6 


Fine Art. 
Advertising Art . Sculpture 


Industrial Art . Courses for Teachers . 
. Crafts . Courses 


also offered at Saugatuck, Michigan, Summer 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Address Dept.11 .. 


Michigan Avenue at Adams 


School of Painting. 


Illustrated Catalog 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Street ... Chicago, Illinois 





D 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS JUNE 23 to JULY 30 


A carefully selected ande 


UNIVERSITY 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 


xtensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 


or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. |, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago,til. 


While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
(Bulletin upon request.) 











. . to create original circus ani- 
mals with CRAYONEX = on 
“EVERYDAY ART Colored Paper 
Use them for posters, room - 
ders, or paper handicraft: projects 

Write for new Problem and idea | 
Unit “Kasy Steps in 
Animals."’ 10e postpaid 


Special Offer: 94 colors EVEHY- 


Drawing 


DA ART Papers and Box 326 
(32. colors) CRAYVONEX, $1.00 
postpaid. P & I Sheet included free. 


tHE 

AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
704-804 Hayes Ave. 200 Fifth Ave. 
Sandusky, Ohio New York City 





VOT Inflated Piayground Balle for many schoo 
Made of highest 
Mold 
Weather-water-proof 
Voit valves, School prices. Specify VOIT 


games. § sizes, from 6 to 24 inches 


wrade dark-red, amooth, lively, tough rubber 
ed into ! piece no bladder 


washable 
Write for Voit catalog 
W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP., Dept. |, 
Box 250, Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Cal. 




















ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional | 
Enlargements. 8 Never Fade Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LACROSSE, WIS. | 


BALLOONS *% 82 
100, Big variety, $1.00. Sampler 15-20c. 


8inch round in Purple, Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, 
Pink,Orange, Pastel Blue, White, Black,Silver, Gold. 
Doz. 18¢, 100-$1.25 WYANDOT CO., Galion, Oo 
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- THIS WILL HELP 
IN TEACHING 
ORAL HYGIENE 





N IMPORTANT part of school work 
today is training children to take 
proper care of their teeth and gums. Nat- 
urally, such instruction is easier if tooth- 
brushes and a safe, reliable dentifrice are 
available at lowest possible prices. 


To cooperate in this work, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons makes a special “Educational 
Offer"... including toothbrush and Squibb 
Dental Cream. 


The toothbrush is of highest quality, 
American-made, in an approved size and 
form for school work. Comes in five as- 
sorted colored handles—each brush sealed 
in Cellophane. Squibb Dental Cream—the 
acid-neutralizing dentifrice—has a pleas- 
ant flavor children like... offers a safe, 
sure way to fight acid in the mouth—an 
important part of oral hygiene. 


Below are two offers—available only 
to charitable and educational institutions. 
These items are not to be sold by anyone 
for profit. 

Shipments will be made upon ry ser 
account to any school official, individual 
teacher, health nurse, dentist or dental 
hygienist. 

OFFER NO. 1—The 10-cent tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream, in multiples of three 
dozen, at 5¢ each, $1.80 for three dozen. 

OFFER NO. 2—The 10-cent tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream and the Or-A-Lo junior 
toothbrush, in multiples of three dozen, 
at 15¢ for both, $5.40 for three dozen. 
All charges prepaid. Orders must be in 

multiples of three dozen. 


SCHOOL COMBINATION 
(Regular 35¢ Value) 15 
C 





oe | 
; 





USE THE COUPON TODAY! 


Address FE. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dental Division, N.Y. 
NEE RAR SE TIE 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
745 Fifth Avenue 
Gentlemen: 


DENTAL DIVISION 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me tubes of Squibb Dental 
Cream, in conformity with Offer No. 1, as above. 

Please send me dozen tubes of Squibb 
Dental Cream, and— dozen toothbrushes, in 
conformity with Offer No. 2. (4) 
Name 





Street & Number 





City or Town 





Your School or Institution 


BEE ON TIS om 
6 








How to Use thé Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


The lettering shown on this page 
is the simple kind which small chil- 
dren can do. In lettering problems 
in the elementary school our inter- 
est should be focused on the light- 
and-dark pattern of the letters and 
pictures together on the page, and 
not on the individual letter. The 
pattern of this page is made much 
more interesting because two of the 
rabbits have a light value like the 
letters. 

The matter of drawing and cut- 

ting perfect letters should be left 
for junior and senior high schools. 
The lettering on this page is a good 
example of the standard for the 
small child. 
Psvs3, CHILDREN admire little 
cards that fold like booklets. 
At the top of page 22 is a drawing 
which shows how to fold and cut a 
card so that there is a hinge. Some 
children will remember how to do 
this when the next Valentine Day 
arrives and they make original val- 
entines, or when they try to design 
an invitation to a meeting, or when 
they make a greeting card for 
Mother’s Day. 

On page 22 are two suggestions 
for drawing tulips, one with a leaf 
folded over. This is a new idea 
which the child likes. 

The children can have a creative 
problem in color arrangement in the 
way they arrange the colored eggs 
on the branches of the Easter tree, 
as shown on page 23. 


Psge ON THIS page we see that 

vwo children have drawn the 
letter N correctly on their posters, 
and one has drawn it wrong (in the 
poster of the squirrel). The chil- 
dren may be asked whether they can 
find the mistake. We can tell them 
that this is a very common mistake, 
which they must watch carefully. 
Another letter which they must 
watch is §. Although, as was said 
in discussing the lettering on page 
21, our aim is not to have children 
draw a perfect letter, letters should 
be made as correctly as possible. 

In the technique of painting the 
animals on this page, there is a sug- 
gestion of great interest and value to 
the children, namely, that of leaving 
a line the color of the paper to sepa- 
rate parts of the animal. 


Pege HERE we have pictures that 
are useful in teaching the fol- 
lowing points. 

1. Child advancing toward you. 
The picture shows one foot higher 
up on the paper than the other. Be- 
cause it is higher up on the paper, it 
looks farther away. 

2. Back view of dog. It can be 
changed into a different kind of dog. 

3. Front view of cat. It can be 
changed into a dog by altering the 
appearance of the head. 

4. Child walking. Caution the 
children to begin the legs in from 
the edge of the skirt or trousers. 


Their tendency is to begin the legs 
at the edge of the garment and thus 
draw them too far apart. 

§. Child’s legs. Do not have first- 
grade children try to curve the legs 
in their drawings. In second or 
third grade, show the children that 
only the back line on each leg should 
be curved. 

The child who is taught, as on this 
page, to draw a circle for a child’s 
head inside a larger circle for an um- 
brella, and thus get the relationship 
between the two, may later, when he 
studies Mexico, draw a circle for the 
Mexican’s face inside a circular shape 
for his hat. 

An artist sometimes uses many 
colors in his pictures. Again he may 
restrict his colors to three, called a 
color triad. If a child uses red, 
yellow, and blue as his color triad 
for these two pictures, the following 
suggestions may be carried out. 


Blue: rain lines. 
Red: tulips. 
Green: leaves and grass. (This 


bit of green is extra.) 

Yellow: hair of some children. 

Black: hair of one child. (This 
black is extra, too.) 

Red, yellow, and blue: children’s 
clothes. , 


Pages 
26-27 


IN THE third-grade picture 
on page 26 the faces of the 
Mexicans have been left blank. In 
the pictures by grade five on page 27 
the faces have been drawn. Many 
teachers of grades one and two ask 
the pupils to leave the faces blank. 
These teachers will do well, I think, 
to help children to draw faces. 

We have discovered that children 
in grade two can draw faces as good 
as those shown on page 27. The 
book that we found most useful in 
helping to draw Mexican faces is 
The Painted Pig, by E. R. Morrow 
(Knopf). The only suggestions the 
teacher need give are these. Draw 
the eyes about halfway down. (Chil- 
dren usually draw eyes near the top 
of the head.) Draw the eyes large 
and the nose broad. Make the eyes 
black with decided white spots. We 
found that drawing faces was the 
most interesting part of the Mexican 
study in grade three. 

Art teachers will find useful the 
references for source material in the 
first and second columns on page 26. 


Pege WHEN spring comes, children 

want to know how to draw 
daffodils and flowerpots. The flow- 
ers as shown here can be drawn by 
children of grades four to six. The 
flowerpot can be drawn by smaller 
children, who may draw tulips in it 
as shown on page 23, or hyacinths as 
shown on page 30. 

There is a chance for originality 
in choosing the color for the flower- 
pot and in the arrangement of the 
flowers. Some children will want 
to draw long, low flowerpots and put 
different kinds of spring flowers in 

(Continued on page 7) 





Refer to “Your Counselor Service,” on pages 53-56, for answers to your 
questions about teaching arithmetic, elementary science, English, handwork, 
reading, the social studies, and visual education. 
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My Easter Boo 


Reading and doing my. 
terial, using the natun, 
child interest in Easter 
customs. Work step, 
provide: Looking » 
pictures, reading 9, 
ries, coloring Picture: 


and coloring borders, 5 
illustrations, Hea, 





paper covers, 32 
Per copy 12¢. ~— 
dozen, $1.20, postpais 


HEKTOGRAPH 
EASTER BOOK 
Similar material to shop 
for making any umber »/ 
73 copies up to 100 lk 
— “ J postpaid, 
DUTCH PICTURE POSTERS 
in Panel Form to Build Up 
i heavy paper panels with ready-to-cut colored poster pe 
pers. SOc postpaid. Also available: Eskimo, India: 
Japanese, Air and Water Transportation, Land Trans 
portation, Christmas, Halloween and Thanksgiving, 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 6) 


the same container, arranging the 
colors of the flowers in the way that 
they choose. 

Children have a tendency to draw 
potted plants only about two or 
three inches high, so that they are 
entirely too small for the container. 
The teacher will need to call atten- 
tion to the fact that since the flow- 
ers and leaves are the most important 
things in the drawing, the vase or 
flowerpot should be smaller. 


Pege HERE we have two white rab- 

bits in different positions with 
the Easter eggs and basket popular 
with children. They will be pleased 
with the suggestion shown here for 
making the basket look like straw by 
adding little lines here and there. 
Many varieties will be made. 

The rabbit on the ground will 
furnish an excellent example to help 
children to model a rabbit from clay. 
There is no problem in all elementary 
art more loved by children than that 
of modeling a rabbit and painting it 
white with pink ears. This drawing 
will be especially useful because - it 
shows the ears lying back against the 
body, and the tail is prominent. It 
will be well to suggest to the chil- 
dren that the hind feet be moved up 
somewhat, and modeled close to the 
body. 


Pege ON THIS page we have defi 
nite line drawings to help chil 

dren in drawing flowers and trees. 
When the teacher presents directed 
work of this sort it will be interest- 
ing for her sometimes to tell the chil- 
dren how the Chinese people practice 
drawing birds, flowers, and so on, in 
this same definite way; in fact, so 
definite that each time a certain bird 
is painted each brush stroke is drawn 
in a regular order. The teacher may 
wish to read the 
method of painting, and then simpli- 
fy it to tell to the children. 

The value of such a method as 
this is that it helps every child in the 
grade to draw something well. It 
helps the talented child to get pro- 
portion and to attack a drawing by 
picking out important relationships 
of If the teacher now and 
then presents a lesson in this way, 
the child will attack his original 
subjects in a similar manner. 

The child who can draw a hya- 
cinth, as shown on page 30, learns 
thus to control the little parts of the 
flower so that they are enclosed in 
the correct shape for the flower as a 
unit. He may use this method for 
the drawing of other composite flow- 
ers, as well as trees. 


about Chinese 


lines. 





Refer to “Your Counselor Service,” 
on pages 53-56, for answers to your 
questions about teaching arithmetic, 
elementary science, English, hand- 
work, reading, the social studies, and 
visual education. 
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modern, easy-to-use, finger-fitting 
mechanical pencils in the hands 


one 


of all teachers second, we want 
the name of your pupils’ favor- 
ite School Supply Store, where 
we can put this wonderful new 
pencil on sale, Try the new 
Zaner-Bloser mechanical pencil 

see how easy it writes-how rest- 
ful to use how light in weight 


and sturdy in construction. Then 
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Old ways of teaching were rooted in a primi- 
tive equipment, now happily replaced by more 
modern tools. Helping to speed a happier teach- 


ing day for teachers, comes the new technique of 
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teaching aids are produced so readily by the con- 
venient, low-cost Mimeograph Process. The new 
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some, illustrated booklet prepared by educators of 
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What a wealth of happiness 
In turn the seasons bring! 
Now children know the pleasures 
Of days in early spring 


Playing hopscotch in the sun; 
Roller skating, too; 

Finding in a shady wood 
Violets white and blue; 





Watching golden daffodils 
Bend in April rain; 

Seeing sudden sunshine make 
Rainbows on the windowpane; 


Spending Sunday at the farm 
Teaching Prince new tricks; 

Bringing home a kitten soft 
Or fluffy baby chicks. 











The Picture 


B® HAVE you ever had your picture 


taken while playing with one of 
your pets? Perhaps someone took a 
snapshot of you when you were not 
Or did someone say, “Stay 


Then 


it was very exciting to see the picture 


looking. 
just that way. Don’t move’’? 
after it was developed. 

When this famous picture, “A Boy 
with a Rabbit,” was painted by Sir 
Henry Raeburn, people did not have 
cameras. Artists painted portraits, 
and only very rich people could afford 
to have their pictures made. 

This little boy was a friend of the 
artist. One day he asked him to come 
to his studio. “Bring your pet rab- 
bit,” he told him. As the boy walked 
to the studio, he picked some dande- 
lion leaves for his rabbit to nibble. 

Like al! artists, Sir Henry thought 
a person’s face was the most impor- 
tant part of a portrait. Here a gold- 
en light falling over the boy’s left 
shoulder helps us to see his face, the 
satin blouse, the yellow trousers, and 
the hand placed around the rabbit. 

The artist did not use many colors, 
but what great richness and beauty he 
got with just browns, greens, golden 
yellows, and flesh color. The white 
rabbit just balances the soft white 
blouse; the greens behind the head 
balance the dark shadows. 


19 





“A Boy with a Rabbit” 


Sir Henry Raeburn 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Pormerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


What we first see is the boy’s happy 
face and his arm about his rabbit. 
His reddish-brown hair peeping out 
from his dark brown hat emphasizes 
the rosy cheeks and the brown eyes. 

When Sir Henry was made a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy in London, 
and the members asked him to send a 
picture for their collection, he sent 
this one, “A Boy with a Rabbit.” 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Reva AcAaDEMY, LONDON 


Questions 


In this picture why did the artist 
have dark shadows beside the white 
blouse and the yellow trousers? Why 
did he make the cap so much darker 
than the background? Why did he 
have so much light on the face? 

Can you tell by the clothes whether 
Do you think the 
rabbit helps the picture? 

Why did the artist have dandelion 
leaves at the bottom of the picture? 


the boy is rich? 


Why did he use only green, brown 
yg ; 
yellow, white, and flesh color ‘in his 
picture? 


Activities 

Make a collection of all the por- 
traits of children that the class has 
studied. Have a program of living 
pictures for assembly. Make your 
pictures look as much as possible like 
the real pictures. 

Makea pinhole camera, or use a real 
one, and take pictures of your friends. 
Try to get an interesting picture. 


Pretend that you are the boy in this 
picture. Tell what you are thinking 
about. 

Imagine you are a portrait painter 
and have your friends pose for you. 


Correlations 


\ 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Balfe: “Happy and Light of Heart,” from Bo- 
hemian Girl (Victor 22765). 

Godard: “Berceuse,” from Jocelyn (Victor 
20130). 

Gounod: “Les Pifferari” (The Rabbits) (Vic- 
tor 22765). 

Wood: “The Song of the Easter Hare” (Vic- 
tor 22357). 


POEMS 


In Rainbow Gold, by Sara Teasdale (Macmil- 
lan): “Epitaph on a Hare,” by William 
Cowper. 

In This Singing World, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt Brace): “The Rabbit,” by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 

In When We Were Very Young, by A. A. 
Milne (Dutton): “Market Square.” 


PICTURES 


“The Torn Hat,” by Sully. (No. 2 of 
Instructor Picture Study Series |Qwen}.) 
“The Little Rose of Lyme Regis,” by Whis- 
tler. 
“Age of Innocence,” by Reynolds. (No. | of 
Instructor Picture Study Series [Owen).) 
“Master Hare,” by Reynolds. 


. The Artist 


B THE great Scottish portrait painter, Sit 

Henry Raeburn, was born near Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, on March 4, 1756. When 
but a young boy, he and his brother, William, 
twelve years his senior, were left orphans. 
Though William tried to be brother, father, 
and mother to the nine-year-old Henry, he 
found it best to put him in Heriot’s School in 
Edinburgh, where he received very good care 
indeed. 

At the age of fifteen he left to become ap- 
prenticed to a goldsmith in Edinburgh. It 
was a trade he could learn, though he was 10% 
especially interested in it. The beauty of the 
countryside about his brother’s home, in co” 
trast to the dark shop (Continued on page 6! 
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A Unit on Hatching Chickens 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GEORGIANA CLARK 


Director of the Course for Teachers of Lower Elementary Grades, 
State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


HAZIEL LINDERMAN 


Supervisor, Second and Third Grades, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


I. Objectives. 

A. To provide a center of interest out 
of which desirable attitudes, habits, and 
skills will grow. 

B. To teach the children to make a 
plan and follow it successfully. 

C. To develop a greater appreciation 

for things immediately within the chil- 
dren’s environment. 

D. To encourage initiative in develop- 

ing an activity. 
I]. Introduction. 

At Easter time the children are usually 
eager to talk about eggs, chickens, rabbits, 
ind so on. By guiding the discussion 
through suggestions and questions, some 
child may participate in the discussion by 
astatement like this, ““Mother set a hen on 
some eggs last night.” With this as a key 
to the project, the teacher may be able to 
develop her plans further in an informal 
manner by the following questions. 

Why did she set the hen, Jimmy? 

How many eggs did she use? 

Where did she set the hen? 

Such questions arouse the children’s in- 
terest and they may be guided to manifest 
awish to have a hen that they can set so 
to hatch out chickens. 

An entirely different approach may be 
made through reading stories about chick- 
ens. There are many good stories in chil- 
dren’s books that can be used to direct 
interest to a study of chickens. 

When the group decides to set a hen 
and hatch some little chickens, the teach- 
et guides the children in their planning. 
Problems similar to the following will 
arise and must be solved. 

Where shall we set our hen? If we set 
her in our little classroom, what materials 
will we need? The children know there 
must be a nest. There will have to be a 
discussion of the materials for the nest and 
where to procure them. Where can we 
get a nice, tame hen that wants to sit? 
How many eggs shall we get? Who will 
take care of the cage and keep it clean? 
Where shall we get food for the hen and 
chicks? How long must she sit? 








Each month Glenn O. Blough con- 
ducts a department of questions and 
answers on the teaching of elementary 
Science. You will find it on page 54. 
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III. Here are listed some activities which 
helped one group of children gain the 
knowledge to carry out the venture. 
A. A trip to the local hatchery to see 
how chickens were hatched and how 
cared for in the brooder. 
B. A field trip to the school farm. 
C. Reading and looking at pictures in 
poultry journals and books. 


[V. Information gained. 

The children learned that chickens are 
hatched either in incubators or by hens. 
They learned that the period of incubation 
is about three weeks. An incubator is kept 
at a temperature of about 100°F. A 
thermometer in the incubator records the 
temperature. Fans keep the air in the large 
incubator in motion. The eggs are in 
trays that can be turned easily. They are 
turned every four hours. This is neces- 
sary if the baby chicks are to be strong 
and healthy. 

The little chicks when hatched are put 
in a brooder. They are not fed for two or 
three days after hatching, as the unab- 
sorbed egg yolk within the little chick 
provides sufficient food. The chicks are 
fed a mash, cod-liver oil, and yeast. At 


farm school. 
box from a grocery store for the nest. 
Plenty of hay was used to fill the box. A 
sitting hen was brought from the home of 
one of the children. 
nated by the school farm. 

VI. Integrated subject matter. 


the farm the children also saw the chicks 
fed grit and sprouted oats. 

While the hen was sitting at school the 
teacher and children candled the eggs and 
thus learned how the little chicks develop. 
They learned that eggs must be fertile in 
order to hatch. Through caring for the 
chicks and hen, they learned the need for 
balanced rations, water, cleanliness, and 
sunlight. 

They learned that chicken raising is one 
of the leading industries of southwest- 
ern Wisconsin. They learned to recognize 
some of the common breeds in this sec- 
tion, such as Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, 
Brahma, Rhode Island Red, Black Giant, 
Bantam, Cochin, Orpington, and Leghorn. 
V. Procedure. 

The children in the second grade of the 
training school who carried out this proj- 
ect worked largely as committees in pre- 
paring to set the hen, and in caring for 
her and for the baby chicks. 





It was fun to feed Snowball and her 
baby chicks. The frieze and the wall 
hanging were made by the children. 


A poultry cage was procured from the 
Some of the boys got a big 


The eggs were do- 


A. Arithmetic. 
Opportunity arose for solving prob- 
lems such as: 
1. We set 14 eggs and 12 of them 
hatched. How many did not hatch? 
2. The eggs hatched in three weeks. 
How many days did it take? 
(Continued on page 74) 
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TIPPY WINS A PRIZE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Mabel Betsy Hill 


@ SALLY looked up from her arithme- 

tic problem. “I wish we could have a 
party for Cousin Ruth while she is here,” 
she said. 

“Let’s!” cried Danny, her twin brother. 
He was fastening the strap around his 
books, his lessons done. Poor Sally always 
had a struggle with her arithmetic. 

“Let’s have an Easter party Saturday 
afternoon!” added Danny. “We could 
have an egg hunt indoors!” 

“Oh, let’s!” cried Sally. “Now just 
wait until I get this example done, and 
we'll ask Mother.” 

So Sally worked away, and Danny sat, 
deep in thought. At last Sally cried, 
“There! That's right, I’m sure. Come 
on!” 

Mother was finishing the supper dishes. 
“Yes,” she agreed, “it would be fine to 
have a party for Ruth. But an egg hunt! 
That will take a good many eggs!” 

“[’ve thought it all out, Mother,” cried 
Danny eagerly. “Of course Sally and I 
won’t hunt eggs. We'll hide them. So, 
Ruth will be one, Bob and Donald make 
three, and Kate and Milly, five. Three 
eggs apiece—fifteen eggs!” 

“Well,” laughed Mother, “you have it 
well planned. Why not ask Phil? Then 
there will be eight children in all.” 


Sally and Danny thought that would be 
fine. Right away they finished their plans 
for the party. 

Mother cooked eighteen eggs. Then 
the whole family spent two evenings col- 
oring and decorating eggs, so that they 
would be ready when Ruth arrived, late 
Friday afternoon. 

“A party tomorrow? How lovely!” 
Ruth cried, when her cousins told her 
about it. 

The next day, while Ruth helped her 
aunt stuff dates in the kitchen, Sally and 
Danny hid the eggs in the first-floor 
rooms. Not an egg was in sight when 
they called Ruth to tell her that they 
had finished. 

“And all the eggs can be found without 
opening a door or a drawer!” cried Sally. 
“Pll explain that to the other children 
when they come.” 

It was a jolly party! 
came first. 

“Hurrah!” cried Phil, “here’s an egg in 
the wood basket!” 

In a minute, Kate gave a cheer. She 
had found a lovely rose-colored egg rest- 
ing neatly on top of a lamp shade. 

Soon each of the children had found an 
egg. 

“Keep on!” encouraged Danny. “There 
are lots more!” 

Half an hour later, they all gave up. 
“There can’t be any more!” cried Ruth. 

“Then let’s see who found the most,” 
said Sally. “There’s a prize for the 
one who wins,” (Continued on page 62) 
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GRANDMOTHER'S GIFT 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Lenelle M. Kanthack 


@ ONE day Grandma Brown came over 
to see Betty Lee and Bobby. She car- 
ried a large mysterious-looking box. 

“What’s in that box, Grandma Brown?” 
Betty Lee cried excitedly. 

“Sh-h-h-h. You must be quiet or you 
will frighten it,” said Grandma. 

“Oh, is it alive?” asked Bobby. 

“Yes, it is. Come close to me and I will 
take the lid off the box and you may have 
a peck.” Bobby and Betty Lee came close 
to Grandma and peeked into the box.. 

They saw the cutest little tan-colored 
bantam hen! “Cluck! Cluck!” she went. 

“Oh-h-h-h,” they exclaimed. “Are you 
going to give her to us?” 

“Yes, she belongs to you now. And here 
are eight eggs for her to sit on.” 

“Then we'll have baby bantam chick- 
ens!” cried Betty Lee. 

“Yes. Your daddy will fix her in a 
nice nest and in twenty-one days she will 
have her little family.” 

Twenty-one days seemed a long time to 
wait, but each day the children went out 
to see their pet. They were very careful 
to keep water and food handy for her so 
that she would not be hungry or thirsty. 

“How can she sit so still for so long?” 
they asked Daddy. 

“She knows she has to sit still or the eggs 
will get cold and then she will not have 
any baby chicks,” Daddy told them. 

At last the big day arrived. Bobby, 
Betty Lee, and Daddy hurried out to see 
whether any babies were hatched. Daddy 
lifted the patient mother hen off her 
nest. Sure enough, there were two tiny 
chicks already out and several others were 
busy picking at their shells. 

Bobby and Betty Lee looked at the fine 
new pets they had, and Bobby said, “I am 
glad that Mother Hen was patient an 
didn’t let any of the eggs get cold, for 
now we have eight nice bantams.” 

“Just listen to them say, ‘Cheep! 
Cheep!” said Betty Lee. “I think they 
are thanking their mother for being © 
good to them, don’t you?” 

“I guess that’s it, all right,” replied 
Bobby. “They surely sound thankful and 
happy to be hatched.” 
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HOW THEY REACHED THE HALL OF FAME 





. @ THE names of some of the men and 
women who have given outstanding 
service to the United States are honored by 
being placed in the Hall of Fame, which 
stands on University Heights, in New 
York City. Every five years a College of 
Electors, consisting of one hundred men 
and women selected from every state in the 


Union, chooses names to add to this dis- 
tinguished list. 

In a series of stories written for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
tells how, as girls and boys, some of these 
people started on the road to fame. The 
first story of this series was published in 
the September issue. 





B IN OLD Cornhill, a part of Boston, 

about the year 1837, in a shop where 
nautical instruments were made by one 
Ari Davis, the apprentices heard an as- 
tounding proposition. It was made by 
two men, small inventors in a day when 
many men were trying their wits and 
hands at the making of new things to re- 
place the old. 

“Boston stands high in the tailoring 
trade,” one of these men said to Ari Davis, 
“and sewing by hand is a slow way of 
making waistcoats and breeches.” 

“We have been thinking that possibly a 
machine for sewing could be invented,” 
suggested the other. 

Mr. Davis looked up from the telescope 
on which he was working. 

“Think as long as you like,” he said 
with a slow smile. “That is as far as you 
will go with your ideas for such a con- 
traption. Stitching is for fingers. Noth- 
ing is likely ever to take the place of such 
handwork as turning a neat seam.” 

The apprentices also shook their heads, 
but a newcomer among them, a youth 
named Elias Howe, began taking thought. 
He was a country boy, accustomed to 
thinking and planning for himself. He 
was one of eight children. Although his 
father operated a small gristmill, all of the 
children had to work. The tinkering 
which Elias had done in the mill and about 
the farm had given him an interest in ma- 
chinery. So he had welcomed the chance 
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Elias Howe—Inventor 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


to be apprenticed to Ari Davis, whose 
workmen put together binoculars, sex- 
tants, and telescopes. 

“A machine for sewing!” Mr. Davis 
exclaimed scornfully, as the two men took 
their departure. “Nonsensical! Extray- 
agant!” 

“Perhaps,” Elias Howe thought, “but 
what a fortune in it for the inventor!” 

Working faithfully at his bench, Elias 
drew in his mind diagrams of cogs and 
wheels, belts and gauges. Undersized, too 
curly-haired for a boy, poor, he spent his 
time after hours experimenting with a 
model of a sewing machine. He remem- 
bered the piles of unfinished clothing his 
mother had always had beside her at home 
during his childhood at Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. These garments for himself, his 
brothers, and sisters all needed to be hand- 
stitched. He had seen heaps of cut-out 
uniforms in the tailor shops of Boston, 
ready to be painstakingly seamed by hand. 
His machine, Elias thought, if ever he 
were able to perfect it, would imitate the 
skill of the human hand. He believed 
that the mechanism of his sewing machine 
should be like that of the human ‘hand, 
stitching the long garment seams up and 
down, under and over. 

Elias Howe made many wrong starts in 
his work of invention. One of these was 
his needle, pointed at both ends and work- 
ing up and down through the cloth, car- 
rying one thread at each thrust. However, 
this phase of his invention was not entirely 
unsuccessful, since the principle was right. 
The difficulty came in the stitch made by 
the machine. 

Elias, after many months, perfected a 
stitch different from hand-stitching. He 
used two threads, forming the stitch by 
means of a shuttle and a curved needle 
with the eye near its point. He made 
a rough wood and wire model of this 


improved sewing machine. 
worked. 

By this time Elias’ family had moved 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where his 
father had set up a shop with machinery 
for cutting palm leaves used in making 
palm hats. The sewing machine delighted 
Elias’ father, for theirs was a tinkering 
family. He gave Elias all the waste ma- 
terial he needed and allowed him to ex- 
periment in the attic by candlelight when 
his day’s work was finished. — 

Elias kept a diary about his progress. 
On April 1, 1845, he successfully stitched 
a long seam on his sewing machine. In 
May of the same year, Elias Howe com- 
pleted his model of the sewing machine. 
In July, 1845, he stitched all the seams of 
two woolen suits, one for himself and one 
for a friend, George Fisher, who had loaned 
him money for developing his invention. 
Then he was ready to offer his machine to 
the homes and the tailoring trade. 

He set up his sewing machine in Quincy 
Hall, Boston, invited the tailors of the 
city to inspect it, and offered to sew 
any seam that they might desire. They 
brought all sorts of garments to him and 
he stitched them all, accomplishing the 
work on his sewing machine seven times 
as fast as if it had been done by hand. He 
even did ornamental stitching, and ran up 
seams through the thick-plaited skirts of 
the broadcloth frock coats that were the 
fashion of the period. 

But, to his disappointment, the tailors 
objected to the installment of his sewing 
machine in their shops. It would take 
away their daily bread, they said. Hand- 
work would no longer be needed. The 
Boston women also objected to the sewing 
machine, some models of which the inven- 
tor put on sale. They had considered 
long hours of hand sewing a duty and 
wished to continue 
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(2) A Arithmetic Charts for First Grade 


SELMA E. HERR 
Primary Supervisor, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 











What shape is | ? 
What shape is 2 ? { 
What shape is 3 ? i] &] O LJ 

How many corners has |? Oe w B 


How many sides has 3 ? | ea 
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123 5 678 correct number. . 

Count the squares. on 

Which sticks stand up? 4 if 
Which sticks slant ? rd 
Which sticks lie down ? fh 
Do more sticks stand vs 4 ke - Lo 
than slant ? bf 1a | 











How many children 
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What color is the B 
. ] 
first ball 2 
. & F 
What color is the Jnr JN 
c 
tenth ball ? ) = | \ 5 
. t 
Which balls are blue ? : 2 3 Ay 
L The 
Which chimney has e 
B CHARTS similar to these will enable primary children to learn the most smoke ? + 
facts of number, color, and position. Make charts on tagboard 3 : - 
squares 15” x 15”. The chart in the upper left corner may be varied Wh ich ch imne has dren's 
by — “0 shapes of colored paper and pasting them on tag- Lh Cu ean 
oard, and the questions may be, “What color is the square?” and so ? ree 
on. The chart directly below it may have the sticks colored rather t e east SMoKe | other 
than numbered, and the chart in the lower left corner may have the vious} 
balls colored rather than named. oe | 
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’ 
Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


B WHEN we supply our children with 

paper, pencils, and ink, do they ever 
stop to think how we happen to have 
them? Do they have an appreciation of 
the contributions of early civilizations and 
past generations; of the labor that is re- 
quired before we can have the materials 
to use at school? 

If children are brought to a realization 
of such questions as these, they will prob- 
ably try to be more careful of school sup- 
plies; and an interest in the manufacture 
of many articles which were formerly 
taken for granted may be aroused. 

I, Objectives. 

A. Teacher’s. 

1. To acquaint the children with the 
procedures through which our vari- 
ous school supplies pass before they 
are ready for use. 

2. To develop an acquaintance with 
the raw materials used. 

3. To develop a consideration of cost 
in the use of school supplies and 
of how waste endangers our natural 
resources. 

4. To show how the machine age has 
revolutionized industries. 

§. To develop ability to write infor- 
mation in logical order by the use 
of an outline. 

B. Pupils’. 

1. To gain knowledge of material 
and processes used in making paper, 
pencils, erasers, and ink. 
2. To impart information to other 
children invited to the classroom. 
3. To exhibit work for a parent- 
teachers meeting. 

I]. Approach. 

The children were reading a story in one 
of their readers, entitled “An Ink Bottle 
Story.” It told how ink is made today, 
ind how sepia is made from the cuttlefish 
% squid. This last fact aroused the chil- 
dren’s interest to such a degree that they 

gan to think it would be interesting to 

nd out about the pencils and paper and 
wher things we use at school which pre- 
viously they took for granted. 
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Above we see sheets of crude 
rubber, the raw material from 
which erasers and other rubber 
products are made. 
tians used ink 
manuscript (below) as long ago 
as 1025 B.C. At right is pic- 
tured a pile of pulpwood to be 
made into paper products. 
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111. Development of unit. 


A. Ink. 


l. 


Questions discussed by class. 

4) How many kinds of ink do we 
use in our school? 

b) How are colored inks made? 
c) How is ink made from nut- 
galls? 

d) How are printing inks made? 
e) How has ink played an impor- 
tant part in sending secret mes- 
sages? 

Activities. 

a) Use reference books in secur- 
ing information. 

b) Listen to stories and informa- 
tion read by the teacher. 

c) Write compositions on how all 
kinds of ink are made. 

d) Collect samples of ink. 

e) Write a message to a friend 
with lemon juice. 


B. Paper. 


l. 


Questions discussed by class. 
a) Why might we call the days we 
are living in now “The Paper Age”’? 
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Our School Supplies 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
LOUISE H. FISCHER 


s 
Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Bedminster School, Bedminster, New Jersey 


Ewing Galloway 


b) How has the discovery of paper 
helped civilization to spread? 

c) How was paper invented? 

d) How is paper made? 

¢) Is it wise for us to continue to 
cut down forests for paper manu- 
facture? 

f) How can we prevent the de- 
struction of forests and continue 
making paper cheaply? 
Activities. 

a) Collect samples of all kinds of 
paper used in school. 

b) Make a collection of different 
kinds of paper articles, such as pa- 
per plates, towels, cups, and straws. 
c) Make an excursion to a print- 
ing or newspaper concern. 

d) Find pictures and books that 
tell about paper or papermaking. 
¢) Examine wasps’ nests. 

f) Look at a motion picture on 
lumber. 

x) Examine pieces of paper for 
evidence of wood fibers. 

h) Discuss how the development 
of science and learning made a de- 
mand for paper. 

i) Write a composition telling 
how man’s early records were kept. 
j) Discuss the materials which 
ancient peoples used instead of pa- 
per. 

k) Write a composition telling the 
story of paper from the felling of 
a tree to the finished sheet of paper. 


C. Pencils. 
l. 


Questions discussed by class. 
a) How are pencils made? 
b) What is graphite? 


(Continued on page 75) 
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| 
Primary Seatwork for Avril 
Louise Geddinas Carson 

Teacher, First Grade, Beaufort Elementary School, Beaufort, S.C. 

IL. 

A 

Hectograph each riddle on a separate sheet. Direct the class : 
to read each riddle and to color the one picture that answers it. “ 
- 

| have four feet. | cannot fly high. E 
| can run up a tree. | lay eqqs for you. _ 
| catch rats and mice. | say Cluck, cluck.” - 
| like milk. The chick is my baby. ; 
Color my picture. Color my picture. ? 
K. 
. we “"h 
A nA 
, _~ PRs 
flo 
of th 

child 
lam little. lam big. yt 
| came out of an eqq. | give my milk to you. se 
| like to swim. | like to eat qrass. rn 
| say Quack, quack’ | say “Moo, moo: whic 
Who am | ? Write my name. ne 
Color my picture. Color my picture. me 
lam yellow. | lam black and white. be 
life 

Do 
Wh 
( ; "Do 
"Dee 
tect it 
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How Animals Are Protected 


A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


ANNE ROKUSEK 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Longfellow School, Mitchell, South Dakota 


], Objectives. 

A. To understand how animals are pro- 

tected. 

B. To learn of the various enemies of 

animals. 

C. To find out how animals by their 

means of protection adapt themselves 

to various environments. 

D. To learn how the balance of nature 

is maintained by animals’ means of pro- 

tection. 

E. To ascertain why some animals are 

becoming extinct. 

F, To increase appreciation of desirable 

animals, 

G. To arouse a greater interest in the 

conservation of animals. 

H. To see what part man takes in the 

protection of animals. 

I. To develop ability to organize ma- 

terial. 

J. To increase skill in the use of ref- 

erence material. 

K. To increase skill in oral and written 

expression. 

L. To increase ability to think criti- 

cally. 

M. To increase ability to co-operate 

with others in working out problems. 
Il. Approach. 

The antlers of a young deer had been 
brought to school by a child. A discussion 
followed immediately as to the use made 
of the antlers. The same day another 
child brought the spiny shell of a starfish, 
and told the class how it served as a means 
of protection to the animal. Then each 
child wanted to tell how a certain animal 
was protected from harm. These discus- 
sions aroused much interest, and the class 
wanted to find out more about how ani- 
mals are protected. A list of questions to 
which the pupils wished to find answers 
was made. Some of them were: 

What are some of the most common 
means of protection? 

Do animals prefer to use their means of 
protection to fight their enemies, or would 
they rather flee? 

Do all animals have more than one 
means of protection? 

Can most animals adapt themselves to a 
diferent climate? 

Do animals ever hibernate for protec- 
tion? 

What animals grow new shells for pro- 
tection? 


Do some snakes use rattles for protec- 
tion? 


Does the odor of the skunk help to pro- 
tect it from other animals? 
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How can an octopus be killed? 

How can jellyfish protect themselves? 

How can some fish produce a smoke 
screen to protect themselves? 

Do the shocks from electric eels affect 
many fish? 

Do animals often help protect one an- 
other? 

What animals are becoming extinct? 
Why? 

What is being done to help protect de- 
sirable animals? 

III. Procedure. 

The class began a search for material 
which would help them answer the ques- 
tions. They started a bibliography. As 
new material was found, it was placed on 
the reference tables and the name added to 
the bibliography. Charts and bulletin 
boards displayed pictures and clippings. 
The book, Our Earth and Its Story, in the 
series, “Pathways in Science,” by Craig 
and Johnson, was used as a basis for the 
study of the unit. 

For the first few lessons the class read 
material in general concerning the entire 
unit of study. Later the class was divided 
into groups and each group took’ special 
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In Glenn O. Blough’s column on 
page 54 questions pertaining to 
elementary science are answered. 












topics on which to report. As the study 
progressed, the unit of work was divided 
into four sections (A, B, C, and D, be- 
low), and a group of children developed 
an outline for each section. 
A. Why animals need protection. 
1. Enemies of animals, 
a) Other animals. 
b) Sudden changes in weather. 
c) Shortage of food. 
d) Forest fires. 
¢) Man. 
(1) Through carelessness, he 
brings harmful insects and ani- 
mals from other countries. 
(2) He exterminates animals. 
(a) For sport. 
(b) In obtaining food. 
(3) He changes the environ- 
ment of animals by: 
(a) Settling new lands. 
(b) Destroying forests. 
(c) Draining swamps. 

. Danger of balance of nature being 
upset, e.g., tendency of insects to 
crowd out other living creatures. 

a) Five sixths of all animals are 
insects, 
b) They are found in all places of 
the earth. 
c) They have many eggs. 
d) They can hide easily. 
B. How animals are protected. 
1. Weapons. 
a) Teeth. 
b) Jaws. 
c) Limbs. 
(1) Claws. 
(2) Hoofs. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A Test on South America 


Russell L. Connelley 


Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, 
Ripley County, Indiana 


If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if not true, write F, 

1. South America is a little smaller, has 
a more regular coast line, and has fewer 
good harbors, than North America. 

2. In Argentina people travel south in 
summer to escape the heat, and north in 
winter to escape the cold. 

3. South America is a little to the 
southwest of North America. 

4. The most important mountains of 
South America are found in the eastern 
part of the continent. 

§. Bolivia is the largest country of 
South America. 

6. The Orinoco River drains the north- 
ern part of South America. 

7. The countries of the Plata basin are 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argentina. 

8. In both North America and South 
America the higher and more rugged 
mountains are found in the western part. 

9. Brazil is much smaller than the 
United States. 

10. About two thirds of the world’s 
supply of coffee is produced in Brazil. 

11. The largest city of South America 
is located in the largest country of South 
America. 

12. Argentina is the greatest wheat- 
producing country of South America. 

13. Argentina, Bolivia, and Chile have 
been called the “A B C” countries of 
South America. 

14. The heaviest rainfall of the conti- 
nent is found in the Amazon valley. 

15. There are eleven countries in South 
America. 

16. The moisture which falls as rain in 
South America comes largely from bodies 
of water to the east and north of the con- 
tinent. 

17. The broad northern part of South 
America is warm throughout the year ex- 
cept on the mountains. 

18. Brazil is the largest country of 
South America. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 





See “Your Counselor Service,” on page 54, for questions 
and answers about elementary science and the social studies. 





19. Buenos Aires is a very important 
city located near the mouth of the Ama- 
zon River. 

20. North America and South America 
are connected by the Isthmus of Panama. 

21. Trees and plants grow very slowly 
in the Amazon River valley. 

22. The heaviest rainfall of South 
America is found along the Pacific Coast. 

23. The Spanish and Portuguese were 
the first white people to settle in South 
America. 

24. A large part of the central plain is 
drained by the Orinoco River. 

25. The city of Para, located near the 
mouth of the Amazon River, is important 
because of the rubber industry. 

26. Brazil is the easternmost country 
of South America. 

27. The population of South America 
is greater than that of North America. 

28. Mining is the chief industry in east- 
ern and southern Brazil. 

29. Para is the capital of Brazil. 

30. Agriculture and mining are the 
leading industries of Peru. 

(For key, see page 67) 


A Nature Study Test 


Elizabeth Bennett Geigley 


Formerly, Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Green Ridge Consolidated School, 
Green Ridge, Missouri 


[. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words from the list below. 


1. The runs on the ground and 
hunts for worms. 

2. The is one of the first birds 
to return in the spring. 

3. The _ is one of the most in- 
telligent North American birds. 

4. - is another name for the flick- 
er. 


5. A crow is a very bird. 
6. A crow does not fight except when 
it must protect its or catch its 


7. Crows build a nest in the 
fork of a tree near the _____.. 

8. Crows are useful because they feed 
on __...._, and in this way help to keep 
the country ‘ 

9. Crows also eat TD eines , 

10. The makes its nest on th 
ground. 

11. Quails live in _and are usual- 
ly found on the ground looking for their 


12. The rabbit is afraid of 
13. Two ways in which the toad pro- 
tects itself are to: flatten out on the 


ground and look like a » or play 
meadow lark insects dogs 
prey nest clean 
mice carrion catbird 
wise top flocks 
yellowhammer possum clod 
robin bluebird — food 
rough 


Il. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 

1. The redheaded stores up food 
for winter under raised bark on trees, in 
cracks in fences, or in knotholes. 

2. The food of the flicker is 
and aide 

3. The flicker lives in the _.._ and 


4. When crows are feeding or looking 
for food, they post a that watches 
for enemies. 

§. The color of the scarlet tanager’s 
feathers changes in the winter to 

6. We hunt quails for their 

7. A rabbit can tell when an enemy is 
near by using its - , , and 


8. The rabbit prowls at 


9. The spider has eyes and 
es 

10. The spider’s filmy home is called 
a , 

11. The spider takes only food. 


12. When spiders fight they sometimes 

__.... off each other’s legs, but 
legs grow back again. 

13. The fox lives in a ‘ 

14. It is a very _. animal. 

15. The fox’s tail is very bushy and is 
called a - ; 

16. The fox’s tail keeps it 
when it sleeps in winter. 

17. The toad lives in a hole in the 
ground in the and sleeps there un- 
eee 

18. The tree toad lives in and 
can change its to resemble its sut- 
roundings. 

19. When a cat is happy, it 

20. Cats like _.. to drink. 


(For key, see page 67) 
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A Spring Panel in Cut Paper 


MARION KASSING 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 







FOR ALL GRADES 


ad | 
* SPRING 





Jessie Todd tells each 
month how you can use 
our handwork creative- 
ly. You will find her 
article in the front col- 
umns. Her department 
of questions and an- 
Swers is on page 53. 








B RABBITS, often the theme for cutting and 
drawing during the early months of spring, 
lend themselves easily to decorative panels. 
Children can learn to make nicely shaped ani- 
mals if they are encouraged to use the oval as a 
foundation. They enjoy placing ovals in differ- 
ent positions and then adding heads and feet in 
such a way as to make the animal do different 
things and look in different directions. The oval 
should not be too thin but should look more like 
an egg. Since most children have paid little at- 
tention to the shape of an egg, it may help to 
show one to them and have them practice draw- 
ing it in different positions, 
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THINGS TO DRAW, 











HANDWORK— 
PAINT, OR MAKE 





When cutting the design or figures for a panel, 
it is a good plan to draw and cut a pattern first, 
and then trace it on the back of the chosen ma- 
terial. This helps to prevent waste. 

The lettering can be drawn on squared paper. 
The paper can then be pinned to the material and 
the cutting done directly from the pattern. 

Soft white chalk and tinted paper are also fine 
mediums for such work. The ease with which a 
chalk drawing can be made is a great incentive. 

The panel shown here may be made in black and 
white on a gray background, or the rabbits may 
be in gray and white on green grass, with a pale 
blue, very pale green, or violet background. 
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Easter Cards and Decorations 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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EASTER 








FOLD 
ee2eeeee 





@ HERE are some suggestions for your 

Easter party. Each child will like a 
little basket filled with candy eggs, for a 
favor. To make a basket like the one shown, 
either draw the design and pattern on white 
paper and color the costume of the rabbit, 
or use colored paper and mark the. details 
in black. Fold basket on dotted lines, and 
fasten by pasting tabs. Letter the name of 
each child on his basket. 

A new idea for a table centerpiece is an 
Easter tree. Any plant that is not too frail 
and not too high will do nicely. <A few 
branches from a tree placed in a vase or in 
a pot into which soil has been put will serve 
the purpose. 

For decorations, either blow out the con- 
tents of real eggs and color the shells, or cut 
from paper the patterns of eggs shown on 
these pages, and paint designs on them. Also 
cut little paper figures of rabbits, chickens, 
or ducks. Hang the eggs and figures on 
the tree with yarn, string, or very narrow 
ribbon. 

Such a tree makes a nice decoration for 
the schoolroom. 

The Easter greeting cards on these pag 
may be adapted for place cards, invitations, 
or program covers. The booklet type ° 
card would make a satisfactory party favor. 
If a blank page is (Continued on pase ° 
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AN EASTER-EGG 
BOOKLET 










































MAKE EASTER EGGS TO DECORATE 
YOUR ROOM 


INSIDE PAGES FOR EASTER-EGG BOOKLET 
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winter to escape the cold. 

3. South America is a little to the 
southwest of North America. 

4. The most important mountains of 
South America are found in the eastern 
part of the continent. 

§. Bolivia is the largest country of 
South America. 

6. | he Orinoco Kuvy er drains the not th- 
ern part of South America. 

7. The countries of the Plata basin are 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argentina. 

8. In both North America and South 
America the higher and more rugged 
mountains are found in the western part. 

9. Brazil is much smaller than the 
United States. 

10. About two thirds of the world’s 
supply of coffee is produced in Brazil. 

11. The largest city of South America 
is located in the largest country of South 
America. 

12. Argentina is the greatest wheat- 
producing country of South America. 

13. Argentina, Bolivia, and Chile have 
been called the “A B C” countries of 
South America. 

14. The heaviest rainfall of the conti- 
nent is found in the Amazon valley. 

15. There are eleven countries in South 
America. 

16. The moisture which falls as rain in 
South America comes largely from bodies 
of water to the east and north of the con- 
tinent. 

17. The broad northern part of South 
America is warm throughout the year ex- 
cept on the mountains. 

18. Brazil is the largest country of 
South America. 


summer to escape the heat, and north im 





IS Bitacer cll. : 50 Treicas 
28. Mining is the chief industry in east- 
ern and southern Brazil. 
29. Para is the capital of Brazil. 
30. Agriculture and mining are the 
leading industries of Peru. 
(For hey, see page 67) 


A Nature Study Test 


Elizabeth Bennett Geigley 


Formerly, Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Green Ridge Consolidated School, 
Green Ridge, Missouri 


[. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words from the list below. 

1. The runs on the ground and 
hunts for worms. 

2. The is one of the first birds 
to return in the spring. 

3. The is one of the most in- 
telligent North American birds. 

4, is another name for the flick- 
er. 

5. A crow is a very bird. 

6. A crow does not fight except when 
it Must protect its or catch its 

7. Crows build a nest in the 
fork of a tree near the , 

8. Crows are useful because they feed 


on , and in this way help to keep 
the country : 
9. Crows also eat — poe 
10. The makes its nest on the 
ground. 


11. Quails live in and are usual- 
ly found on the ground looking for their 


ve ROOM KCL tv «oI Ul al 

4. When crows are feeding or looking 
for food, they post a that watches 
for enemies. 

§. The color of the scarlet tanager’s 
feathers changes in the winter to 

6. We hunt quails for their 

7. A rabbit can tell when an enemy is 
near by using its 9 » ali 
8. The rabbit prowls at 
9. The spider has 

legs. 

10. The spider's filmy home is called 


eves and 


11. The spider takes only food. 
12. When spiders fight they sometimes 
off each other's legs, but 

legs grow back again. 

13. The fox lives in a 

14. It is a very animal. 

15. The fox’s tail is very bushy and is 
called a , 

16. The fox’s tail keeps it 
when it sleeps in winter. 

17. The toad lives in a hole in the 
ground in the and sleeps there un- 


til : 

18. The tree toad lives in and 
can change its to resemble its suf- 
roundings. 

19. When a cat is happy, it : 


20. Cats like to drink. 


(For key, see page 67) 
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Jessie Todd tells each 
month how you can use 
our handwork creative- 
ly. You will find her 
article in the front col- 
umns. Her department 
of questions and an- 
Swers is on page 53. 





B RABBITS, often the theme for cutting and 
drawing during the early months of spring, 
lend themselves easily to decorative panels. 
Children can learn to make nicely shaped ani- 
mals if they are encouraged to use the oval as a 
foundation. They enjoy placing ovals in differ- 
ent positions and then adding heads and feet in 
such a way as to make the animal do different 
things and look in different directions. The oval 
should not be too thin but should look more like 
an egg. Since most children have paid little at- 
tention to the shape of an egez, it may help to 
show one to them and have them practice draw- 
ing it in different positions. 
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When cutting the design or figures for a panel, 
it is a good plan to draw and cut a pattern first, 
and then trace it on the back of the chosen ma 
terial. This helps to prevent waste. 

The lettering can be drawn on squared paper. 
The paper can then be pinned to the material and 
the cutting done directly from the pattern. 

Soft white chalk and tinted paper are also fine 
mediums for such work. The ease with which a 
chalk drawing can be made is a great incentive 

The panel shown here may be made in black and 
white on a gray background, or the rabbits may 
be in gray and white on green grass, with a pale 
blue, very pale green, or violet background. 
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@ HERE are some suggestions for your 
Easter party. Each child will like a 
little basket filled with candy eggs, for a 


favor. To make a basket like the one shown, 
SReasesesseewsews TT either draw the design and pattern on white 














paper and color the costume of the rabbit, 
or use colored paper and mark the. details 
in black. Fold basket on dotted lines, and N 
fasten by pasting tabs. Letter the name of 
each child on his basket. 
A new idea for a table centerpiece is an 
Easter tree. Any plant that is not too frail 
and not too high will do nicely. A few 
branches from a tree placed in a vase or in 
a pot into which soil has been put will serve in 
the purpose. 
For decorations, either blow out the con- 
tents of real eggs and color the shells, or cut 
from paper the patterns of eggs shown on 
these pages, and paint designs on them. Also 
cut little paper figures of rabbits, chickens, ct 
or ducks. Hang the eggs and figures on 
the tree with yarn, string, or very narrow 
ribbon. GR 
Such a tree makes a nice decoration for 
the schoolroom. 
The Easter greeting cards on these page 
may be adapted for place cards, invitations, 
or program covers. The booklet type ° 
card would make a satisfactory party favor: 
If a blank Page is (Continued on page *’) 
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“| MAKE EASTER EGGS TO DECORATE 
YOUR ROOM 


o INSIDE PAGES FOR EASTER-EGG BOOKLET 
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Kindness-to-Animals Posters RE KI YD 


Formerly, Teacher, Third Grade, Monroe School, Chisholm, Minnesota 





@ THE animals in these 

posters, done by third- 
grade children, were drawn 
freehand, with the aid of cir 
cles. Flat show-card paint 





was used because it is much Ss 
easier for little children to 
handle than water colors. 
Each one of the children 7 
chose the animal that he want- 
ed to use for his poster. He drer 
also decided on a slogan that tob 
he thought would remind peo- Dra 
ple to be kind to animals. N 
drav 
the 
A 
scall 
twer 
F 
end 
U 
T 
hold 
Fi 
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Drawing Rainy-Day Pictures 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


























B APRIL showers bring May flowers. This month we show 
the showers. Next month we will show the flowers. Chil- 

dren love to draw pictures of rainy days. The umbrella seems 

to be a fascinating object for them. 

Drawing side view of umbrella— 

Make a straight line slanting up from left to right. Above it 
draw a curve something like part of a circle. Let the ends of 
the curve touch the ends of the line. 

Along the straight line make some little curved lines to form 
scallops. Erase any part of the straight line which shows be- 
tween the scallops. 

From the top of the big curve draw a short line to show the 
end of the umbrella handle. 

Under the umbrella draw a girl’s head. 

Then draw her hair, her rain cape, her arm, and her hand 
holding the umbrella handle. 

Finally draw her legs and shoes. 





























Drawing front view of umbrella— 

Draw two circles, a small one within a large one. The small 
circle will be the child’s head, and the big circle the umbrella. 

Draw a boy’s face, hair, and cap in the small circle. 

Make scallops around the umbrella. Draw the boy’s sweater 
and his arms. To draw his right hand, make a little ball at the 
edge of the umbrella. Then draw a line from his hand to his 
head, to represent the handle of the umbrella. 

Draw the boy’s trousers. 

Then draw his legs and shoes. 

Drawing the pictures— 

Rainy-day pictures can be very colorful. Children may 
make umbrellas striped, plaid, or plain, using bright colors. 
They can even try to make them look transparent. This will be 
difficult but children like to try hard (Continued on page 64) 
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Art Work in a Study of Mexico 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
ROSE E. HOFSTETTER 


Director of Art, Public Schools, North Tarrytown, New York 


HZ IN LOOKING about for a colorful 

subject, as well as an interesting and 
educational one, the children of the fifth 
grades of Miss Helen Finnegan and Miss 
Gertrude Henshaw decided upon Mexico 
as the theme of their year’s art work. 

The study of Mexico is a part of fifth- 
grade geography work. The children be- 
came so interested that they wanted to 
find out more about Mexican life and peo- 
ple. They studied the geography of the 
country, its discovery and settlement by 
the Spanish, its many wars which have 
slowed up its advancement, and its pres- 
ent attempt to take its place among the 
nations of the world. 

Pictures and stories of a country tend 
to arouse interest, so the teachers sent 
letters to these railway companies, asking 
for material: The Mexican Railway, 76 
Beaver St., New York, N.Y., and the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, San Antonio, 
Texas. They also wrote to the Mexican 
Consulate General, 70 Pine St., New York, 
N.Y.; the Pan-American Union, Wash- 


Grade U1, Miss Heien Deely, Teacher 


ington, D.C.; and the Mexican Education- 
al Exhibition, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Pamphlets, pictures, large Mexican 
placards, and books on the political and 
religious situations, as well as books on 
painting, were received. This material 
proved interesting and inspirational. The 
children also read stories of life in Mexico. 
[See bibliography on page 38. ] 

One of the most striking things about 
the Mexicans is their love for bright color 
and intricate design. The latter is prob- 
ably influenced by Aztec art, since it very 
often depicts ancient religious beliefs and 
traditions. 

The children were attracted by Mexican 
designs and studied those found on pot- 
tery, serapes, hats, and blankets. The de- 
signs were used for plaques, and for long 
colorful serapes, cut from paper and then 
painted with tempera paint in Mexican 
blues, orange, and reds. Some large Mexi- 
can hats were cut from brown paper free- 
hand. Here a bit of perspective was 
taught. All the hats were different. They 
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were then decorated with designs and 
painted in bright colors. Some of the 
serapes and hats are illustrated here. 

Then they studied the people of Mexico 
and made interesting cut-paper figures, 
Two large wall drawings in cut paper, 
“A Wealthy Mexican Ranch Owner” and 
“A Mexican Gentleman,” are shown here. 
In making the figures they included the 
sombrero, the serape, and many different 
types of Mexican clothes. (The children 
learned to pronounce the Mexican words 
correctly, and were proud of this accom- 
plishment. ) 

Next, the children were attracted by 
the market places, and drew baskets of 
fruits and vegetables. They learned about 
the hot tamale, and the bread of the Mexi- 
cans, the /orfilla. 

In order to get a more complete picture 
of Mexico, they made a large cut-paper 
frieze of a Mexican market place. (The 
market-place frieze on this page was 





— —_— —_—-- ——— 
Grade V, Miss Gertrude Henshaw, Teacher 
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done by Miss Helen Deely’s third grade 
when taking imaginary trips to foreign 
lands. ) 

The children now wished to make por- 
traits of senors and senoras. This they did 
with colored chalk, and many fascinating 
pictures were produced. 

In English work the children wrote 
stories about the Aztec Indians and the 
Spanish treasure hunters who invaded 
their land, led by Cortes. This correla- 
tion of English and history was particu- 
larly interesting. 

The children never tired of discussing 
or searching out new facts about Mexico. 
They received commendation for their 
efforts in the local paper. 


Grade V, Miss Helen Finnegan, Teacher 
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Grade I 





. Miss Gertrude Henshaw, Teacher 








Grade V, Miss Helen Finnecan, Teacie 


(rade FV, Miss Gertrude Henshan 
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April 
Art Activities 


FOR ALL GRADES 
HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, 
Canaan Rural School, 
Canaan, New York 


M LAST April we put in our win- 

dows some very charming pots 
of daffodils which we made from 
paper. We used a light green for the 
leaves and the stems and a deeper 
green for the flowerpot. The tie- 
backs for our curtains were changed 
to yellow and green twisted ropes, 
and the curtains were fastened high 
to let all the sun come in. 

For a blackboard picture we drew 
a large Easter basket with two bun- 
nies in the grass beside it. The light 
spring colors we used made this pic- 
ture most attractive. Another pic- 
ture showed a birdhouse with birds 
flying near it. During the month we 
kept a list of the birds we had seen, 
and studied the habits of the most 
common ones. 

We decided to make a weather 
chart. We drew a large calendar, 
and each day pasted symbols over the 
date to show whether the day was 
sunny, rainy, or cloudy. Maps show- 
ing time belts in the United States 
were made, as well as maps of the 
world showing the international date 
line. 

The sand table was filled with bare 
branches, to which we fastened green 
crepe-paper leaves and apple blos- 
soms. We then tucked birds’ nests 
into the branches. We cut birds 
eggs from paper and colored them 
correctly, placing them in the nests. 
On these nests we set robins, scarlet 
tanagers, bobolinks, and so on, cut 
from cardboard. ° (Continued on page 5?) 





Each month Jessie Todd offers 
suggestions for using our cur- 
rent handwork. You will find 
her article in the front columns 
of the magazine. 
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Step Drawings of a Flower and a Iree 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GERTRUDE CLAY REED 
Formerly, Teacher of Art, West End School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


® CHILDREN enjoy drawing step by 
step with the teacher. She may make 
her picture on the blackboard, or on a 
piece of paper tacked on the wall. It will 
be easier for her to explain each step if she 
has first shown the children a finished 
drawing. 
How to draw and color a hyacinth— 
Take a black crayon and very lightly 
draw an oval for the shape of the flower. 


Next draw a thin graceful stem. 

Now draw a few leaves coming out 
from the bottom. 

Put little five-pointed flowers inside the 
oval. Draw a small circle in the center of 
each one. 

Fill in the rest of the space with pieces 
of flowers and buds. Erase the oval. 

Color the flowers pink, yellow, purple, 
or blue. Lightly fill in vacant places be- 
tween the flowers with the 
same flower color. 





OS 


(C 


Color the leaves and stem 
green. Be sure to keep all the 
lines or strokes going in the 
same direction. Put a bit of 
yellow on leaves and stem to 
show sunshine. 

How to draw an apple tree— 

With a black crayon draw 
very lightly a large oval, 
shaped very much like a large 
lima bean. 

Next draw lightly a trunk 
for the tree. 




















Now with a heavier line go over the 
trunk and make it rugged. Draw ina 
few branches. 

From a distance the leaves on trees seem 
to be in big bunches. Draw some bunches 
of leaves. 

Continue drawing bunches of leaves 
until the whole tree is drawn. 

Shade the tree, starting at the upper 
left-hand side of your work, to keep from 
smearing it. Use small strokes. 

Finish shading the tree and the trunk. 
Make some places dark and some light. 
Leave a few places empty for the sky to 
show through. 

Erase the outline marks. Show some 
grass growing at the foot of the tree. 





i 
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——_ Culips row FOR ALL GRADES 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 


Let’s plant a row of ww - lips - | wall; 


Now as we mark the rhyth ’m, We draw small, 


i «€, 7 
First well draw the stur - dy — slen - der, straight, and 


Place it where the blos - som grows, Up ~ on the — stem so 


EE 
Then the point - ed leaves are seen, Just like ti - ny ata of green; Ahhd 


Top each cup with dou - ble-u(w), Col - or each a ros - y hue; I 





when we add _ the flow - ers _ bright, ill sure - ly a pret - "fy © sight. 


won - der if most peo - ple know That songs can help make ty - lips grow. 
o> 





Draw tulips on blackboard as song is sung. Let 
stem to each measure. Beginning with “Then” 


part of group clap rhythm while others sing and draw. Beginning at “First” in fifth measure, draw one 
in ninth measure, draw one leaf to each measure to end of stanza. Suit action to words in second stanza. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


or 


AFTER SHOWERS 


QUEENA DAVISON MILLER 


Before the feet of England’s queen, 
A knight once spread his cloak; 
But April’s velvet robe of green 
Is spread for common folk. 


LISTEN! 


INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


If you will listen, you may hear 

The voice of Spring, so low and clear; 
The wakening of daffodils, 

A perky robin’s cheery trills, 

The bubbling of a sleepy brook, 


The bursting buds in woodland nook; 


And if you listen with your heart 
You'll hear Spring’s lovely laughter 
start! 


THE MONTH FOR ME 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I like a month that’s showery, 
[ like a month that’s flowery; 
Now you can very plainly see 
Why April is the month for me. 


TRESPASSERS 


BLOSSOM BENNETT 


I saw a sign in Woodland Park 
That said, “Keep Off the Grass”; 

So I went slowly down the walk 
Where grown-up people pass. 


I saw some robins on the lawn, 
And one prim meadow lark 

Who preened his feathers in the sun 
As if he owned the park. 


A fat green frog beside the pool 
Blinked lazily at me, 

While ants and caterpillars crawled 
Beneath the maple tree. 


Gray squirrels frolicked here and there; 


All creatures seemed so gay— 
I hope no one who sees them there 
Will make them go away. 
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LITTLE LADY APRIL 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


Little Lady April comes running on the 
hills, 

Crowned with purple violets and golden 
daffodils, 

Clad in white and rosy clouds, sunbeams 
in her hair, 

Little Lady April is fair, fair, fair. 


Little Lady April is like a child at play, 

laughing, crying—charming 
every way, 

Pouting when the little mists drift across 
the plain, 

Laughing when the sun comes out, crying 
in the rain. 


Pouting, 


WHEN | PLAY, I WIN 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I know why I want to sing 

When it’s time for kites in spring, 
And marbles, hopscotch, tag, and ball 
And games we've not played since fall. 
I like these outdoor games, for they 
Bring me prizes every day. 

Yes, even when I lose, ’'ve won 
Exercise, fresh air, and fun. 

And that is why I want to sing 

When it’s time for kites in spring. 


LEARNING TO TALK 


INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


The new little chicks say, “Cheep, cheep, 
cheep!" 

While the calf bawls sadly, “Maa!” 

And the wee little frogs cry, “Peep, peep, 
peep!” 

And the young crows croak, “Caa, caa!” 

April’s the time for learning to talk. 

Just listen and you will hear! 

The new little things that can hardly 
walk 

Are speaking plain and clear. 


But our little lazy baby boy 

(He’s six months old today.) 

Can laugh and wave his arms for joy 
But he hasn’t a word to say! 





THE COMING OF SPRING 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


How do I know that spring is here? 
Because the world is full of cheer. 
The crocuses and daffodils 

Peep out from all the window sills; 
The grass is getting soft and green; 
The garden makes a pretty scene— 
Forsythia bushes all unfold 

And show their blooms of fairy gold; 
The tulips by my garden wall 

Are getting beautiful and tall; 

The birds are coming back to stay 
And serenade us every day. 

The world is full of joy and cheer! 
That’s how I know that spring is here! 


APRIL FIRST 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


April the first is a jolly day. 
I've thought of the nicest jokes to play. 


I'll make Ann’s dolly a new blue dress, 
I'll work a holder for Auntie Bess, 


I'll put fresh flowers in every vase, 
I'll paint rag Susan a nice new face, 


I'll set the table for lunch and tea, 
But this is a secret, don’t tell on me. 


THEIR BUSIEST TIME 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Umbrellas have their ups and downs 
Any time of year, 

But they have the most of them 
When showery April’s here. 


APRIL FLOWERS 


DOROTHY HEVENER 


Sing a song of April flowers, 
Colors bright in all. 
Crocus buds inside the gate, 
Tulips by the wall, 


Daffodils and lilies fair 

In the garden green, 

These with other April flowers 
Make a pleasant scene. 


Colors yellow, pink, and blue 
Mingle with the red. 
Rainbow colors everywhere 


*Round the violet bed. 


Sing a song of April flowers, 
Colors bright and gay, 
Making peaceful Easter scenes 
For the holiday. 
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THE FIRST UMBRELLA 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


An Exercise for Eight Little Children 


FIRST CHILD— 
A toadstool in a mossy wood 
Stood the way a toadstool should. 


SECOND CHILD— 
A rain cloud in the summer sky 
Began to cry and cry and cry. 


THIRD CHILD— 
A fairy slipped beneath the stool 
To avoid the raindrops cool. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
The fairy couldn’t get away 
Because it rained and rained all day. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
And when the night was drawing nigh 
The fairy almost had to cry. 


SIXTH CHILD— 
But then she had a happy thought 
Which cheer and comfort to her brought. 


SEVENTH CHILD— 
She jerked the toadstool up instead 
And ran home holding it o’erhead. 


EIGHTH CHILD— 
That’s how umbrellas came to be 
Invented for both you and me. 


LITTLE DUCKLING’S BOAT 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Little Duckling went out on the water so 
deep 

And he sang as he swam with a lazy 
“Peep-peep.” 

Then at last he climbed up on his mother’s 
broad back 

While she swam all around with a sleepy 
“Quack-quack.” 

Said dear little Duckling, “You make a 
nice boat, 

[like to ride this way while you swim and 
float.” 

Then she stopped her “Quack-quack,” 
and he stopped his “Peep-peep,” 

And there on the water they floated asleep. 


AT EASTER 


HELEN BARCLAY 


Eager to see another spring, 

Blue crocus buds are blossoming, 

A yellow gown with ruffled frill 
Adorns each new-born daffodil; 
Hyacinth bells, in perfumed chime, 
Pour forth a song for Easter time; 
And lilies, radiant with glory, 
Trumpet the resurrection story. 
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April's Showers 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
AUGUSTA ALTSCHULER 


CHARACTERS 


MOON BIRCH TREE 
APRIL POURING RAIN 
PATTER KAIN MAPLE TREE 
OAK TREE ASH TREE 


SHOWER RAIN DROP OF RAIN 


STAGE SETTING 


April, wearing a wreath of budding 
twigs, and Moon, wearing a crescent at 
her forehead, enter. As they talk, they 
walk slowly across the stage, which is ar- 
ranged to represent a park. 


THe Piay 


MOON—Every time I pass by, the scene 
is changed. Each month presents a dif- 
ferent picture to me. 

APRIL (regretfully)—Oh, Moon, my 
month is a rainy one, but (bopefully) | 
have heard people say that April showers 
bring May flowers. 

MOON (fondly patting April’s shoul- 
der)—They certainly do! (Consolingly 
and pleased.) Oh, April, I like to see my 
light reflected in the clear pools which 
your showers leave lying (motioning) all 
around. 

(Moon exits. April faces about, claps 
hands, and calls out.) 

APRIL—Oh, Rain Children, come here! 
I have an errand for all of you. 

(Enter the four Rain Children, wearing 
transparent cellulose or tinsel streamers 
pinned at their shoulders. They are fol- 
lowed by the four Trees wearing their 
names lettered on oak tag and hung 
around their necks. The Trees may raise 
their arms to represent branches, or they 
may carry twigs or bare branches of trees 
if preferred.) 

APRIL (pointing out Trees and address- 
ing Rain Children) —AI\\ the trees are full 


of buds. You must rain upon them and 
gently coax the buds to open. 

RAIN CHILDREN (eagerly)—We will! 
This is our busy month! 

(They wave arms gracefully and vi- 
brate fingers as each approaches one of the 
Trees. Exit April.) 

PATTER RAIN (at Oak Tree, admiring- 
ly) —The buds are large. Soon there will 
be delicate young leaves and yellow flower 
tassels, 

OAK TREE (grafefully)—You are so 
soothing and cool! You make me feel like 
blossoming forth. 

SHOWER RAIN (af Birch Tree, prophet- 
ically) —Later on, the blossoms will fall, 
and tiny seeds will develop. 

BIRCH TREE (fhankfully)—Oh, Rain, 
you bring me good health. You make me 
feel sturdy and strong and eager to bear 
my seed cones. 

POURING RAIN (a/ Maple Tree, instruc- 
tively) —When the fruit seeds fall in the 
autumn, new buds will take their places 
on the branches, ready to make the next 
year’s foliage. 

MAPLE TREE (contentedly)—We trees 
are active all the year round. I am 
proudest of the tiny new baby buds that 
grow so cozily in my arms. 

ASH TREE (proudly)—I love to look 
about me and see the fine young trees that 
have sprung from my seed. 

DROP OF RAIN (at Ash Tree. As she 
speaks excitedly, all Rain Children drop 
arms at sides) —That reminds me that we 
are to water all the seeds that are now 
scattered upon the ground. 

ALL RAIN CHILDREN (joining bands)— 
We must! Let us all go now, and urge 
the little seeds and acorns to grow into 
young trees. 

(The Rain Children exit, followed by 
the Trees.) 


PITTER, PATTER 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 





Pit-ter, pat-ter, pit-ter, pat-ter, Hear the A-pril show - ers, 





Pit-ter, pat-ter, pit-ter, pat-ter, Bring - ing bright spring flow - ers. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
DOROTHY REINHARD 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


EASTER RABBIT—Wears white clothes 
and a rabbit hood’; or may wear a rabbit 
costume. 

SIX SPRING BEAUTIES—Wear pink and 
white hats. 

SIX PURPLE VIOLETS—Wear purple hats. 

SIX YELLOW vIOLETs—Wear deep yel- 
low hats. 

PEGGY—Wears school clothes. 

JIMMY—Wears school clothes. 

ELF—Is dressed in brown, or may wear 
an elf costume. 

ROBIN REDBREAST—Has wings and a red 
breast. 

THREE KAIN FAIRIES—May wear fairy 
costumes or school clothes, sprinkled with 
Christmas tinsel or tin-foil “icicles,” to 
represent rain. 


THE SETTING 


A field is represented on the stage. At 
right toward rear there is a huge toadstool. 
(This may be made by covering an open 
umbrella with brown paper.) It is placed 
sideways to the audience so that anyone 
entering the door right would see the top 
of it. Near it in a group “grow” the 
Spring Beauties, with the Purple Violets 
in a cluster near by, and the Yellow Vio- 
lets beyond them. All are sleeping when 
the play opens, but later awake. The Elf 
is curled up underneath the toadstool. 


Tue PLay 


(Enter at door left the Easter Rabbit 
with a large round kettle.) 

EASTER RABBIT— [he day before Easter! 
Oh, what a busy rabbit I am! I have to 
find colors with which to dye my Easter 
eggs for little girls and boys. I will put 
them in my kettle and stir them all up. 
(He looks at the flowers.) Oh, dear, 
these flowers are not awake yet! How 
can I get colors from them when they are 


sleeping? I shall try to find an early 
morning sunbeam. (He exits at door 
right.) 


(Flowers awake, stretching a bit, as if 
unfolding their petals.) 

SPRING BEAUTIES—Good morning! 

PURPLE VIOLETS—Good morning! 

YELLOW VIOLETS—It is going to be a 
nice day! (Other flowers all nod.) 

A SPRING BEAUTY—My goodness, see 
the little girl and boy coming down the 
field! 

A YELLOW VIOLET—What! So early in 
the morning? 

A PURPLE vioLET—S-sh! (All the 
flowers bow their heads and are quiet.) 

(A little girl and boy enter at door 
right. They stop in front of the toad- 
stool but do not look under it.) 

PEGGY—W ell, he isn’t here. 

jimMy—No, he isn’t. I wish we had 
stayed home in bed. 








THE YELLOW VIOLETS 


THE PVAPLE VIOLETS 


THE SPRING BEAUTIES 








Mode! Betsy tll 








EASTER RABBIT 


THE TOADSTOOL 








The Easter Rabbit gives Peggy, Jimmy, and the Elf the first Easter eggs of the season. 
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S aster Rabbit? 










PEGGY—I don’t. We'll find him yet. 

jIMMY—I wish there were someone we 
could ask. 

ELF (under toadstool) —Ask what? 


PEGGY—Jimmy! Did you hear some- 
one speak? 

jimMy—Of course I did! 
was it? (He looks around.) 

peccy (looking around too)—I don’t 
see anyone. 

ELF—That’s because you don’t look in 
the right place! 

PEGGY—Why, Jimmy, it came from 
under there! (She points to the toad- 
stool.) 

JiIMMY—Come out, whoever you are! 

ELF (coming out)—All right. I was 
going to come out soon anyway. You 
woke me up. (He yawns loudly and 
stretches. ) 

PEGGY—We’'re very sorry, I’m sure. 

JIMMY—Say, are you an elf? 

eELF—Of course | am! Don’t I look 
like one? 

PEGGY—Oh, dear! 
we woke you up! 

ELF—I’m not really cross. 

JiIMMY—Do you live under the toad- 
stool? 

ELF—Yes, indeed. Why not? 

PEGGY—You re cross again. 

ELF—I’m sorry. 

pEcGy—Well, then, maybe you'll tell 
us what we want to know. 

ELF—Oh, yes, you were going to ask 
someone something. What was it? 

PEGGY—You tell him, Jimmy. 

JIMMY—lIt’s just this. Have you seen 
the Easter Rabbit? 


But who 


You're cross ‘cause 





ELF—The Easter Rabbit? Of course 
T’ve seen him. 
PEGGY—Oh, goody! Today? 


ELF—Today? No. Last week, I think 
it was. How could I have seen him today 
when I just woke up? That reminds me, 
I’m still sleepy. (He yawns.) 1 think 
that I shall go back to bed. (He moves 
toward his toadstool, but Jimmy catches 
hold of his arm.) 

JIMMY—Oh, won’t you please help vs‘ 

ELF—Help you? (Continued on page 60 
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Through the Americas 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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D.C. al Fine. 


un- der the stars Sound soft tam-bour-ines played with gui-tars, 


T.B., tuned bells (ordinary rhythm bells may be used); TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; TAM., tambourine; CAS., castanets (or clappers). R indicates rap of 
tambourine; § indicates shake. *Teach this rhythmic figure by rote. Have children listen for left-hand piano part. 
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Che et Club 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


PEARL HOLLOWAY 
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The members of the Pet Club repeat their pledge: I promise to be 


STAGE SETTING 


The living room of Maida’s home. 
Maida is dusting. Irene is seated on the 
floor. A can of small nails is at her side, 
a large wooden box and some poultry net- 
ting are in front of her, and a hammer is 
in her hand. 


(CHARACTERS 


IRENE VALERIA BOB 
MAIDA DULCIE EDDII 
JOE OPAL DAN 
MRS. MEYERS DICK 

THE Play 


IRENE (laying down the hammer weari- 
ly) —I can’t make it look right. What do 
you suppose is the matter? 

MAIDA (looking at the box critically)— 
Your wire isn’t straight, and I'm afraid 
those nails will hurt the bunnies. 

IRENE (sighing)—I’m afraid so, too; 
but I just have to make a pen for my rab- 
bits. Daddy says it’s cruel to keep them 
in that tiny box, and— 

MAIDA—And of course, since you're 
secretary of the Pet Club, you can’t be 
cruel to anything. 

IKRENE—I'd love my bunnies and be 
kind to them even if | wasn’t secretary. 

MAIDA (going on with her dusting)— 
But since you are, it’s more important be- 
cause people are watching you. 

IRENE (picking up hammer and trying 
to drive a nail) —I wish I was a boy. 

MAIDA (dusting a chair)—Some girls 
can hammer just as well as boys. 
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RENE (as the nail falls to the floor) — 
Well, I can’t. I guess I can’t have any 
pets. Daddy says I must take care of 
them myself, and I can’t if they don’t 
have a pen, and I can’t make a pen, and— 

(A shrill whistle is heard, and Joe en- 
ters, whistling.) 

MAIDA (dropping ber dustcloth)— 
Maybe Joe will help you. 

jor—Help you do what? 

IRENE (springing to her feet)—lf£ you 
would, Joe, P’d—l’'d—I’'d—I'd let you 
ride my bicycle! 

joe—Who wants to ride a girl’s bi- 
cycle? 

IRENE (pleadingly)—Tll let you have 
almost anything if you'll help me. 

JOE (puzzled)—Help you do what? 

IRENE (pointing to the box) —Help me 
to make a pen for my white rabbits. 
Daddy says I mustn’t keep them in their 
tiny box any longer. 

jor (dropping to one kuce beside the 
box)—lI should say not! Are you trying 
to make a rabbit pen? 

IRENE—I suppose it doesn’t look like 
one, but the paper said to put wire over 
one open side of a big box, and— 

MAIDA—She tried awfully hard. 

joe (standing up)—If you'll let me 
take it over to Dick’s shop, we'll make a 
real pen out of it. 

IRENE (clapping her hands) —Will you, 
really? 

Joe (picking up the box, wire, nails, 
and hammer)—Yes, indeed. Bob’s over 
there now, and he knows all about mak- 
ing rabbit pens. 





IRENE—Oh, thanks! 

MAIDA—Will it take very long? 

jor—I don’t think so. Why? 

MAIDA—The Pet Club is meeting here 
pretty soon, and you don’t want to be 
late. 

JOE (going oul)—We won't. Mak- 
ing this pen will be a special deed of mer- 
cy, won't it? 

IRENE—If you'll let me have a dust- 
cloth, Maida, I'll help you finish. 

MRS. MEYERS (in the doorway)—Did 
you feed the canary this morning, Maida? 

MAIDA—I surely did. I’m president of 
the Pet Club. I wouldn’t neglect a pet 
of any kind. 

IRENE—Here comes Valeria, running 
like everything. I wonder what’s hap- 
pened. 

VALERIA (dashing in breathlessly) —I'm 
so provoked I don’t know what to do! 

MAIDA AND IRENE—What’s the mat- 
ter? 

VALERIA—That horrid old Eddie Jones 
made his dog chase Miss Nancy’s cat, and 
the poor thing was scared almost to death. 

IRENE—The mean thing! Did you tell 
him what you thought? 

VALERIA—I tried to, but he just 
laughed, and that made me all the more 
provoked. [Id like to report him to the 
police. 

MAIDA—That wouldn’t help. 

IRENE (fhoughtfully)—l£ we could 
get him to join the Pet Club, he would 
not want to hurt animals. 

VALERIA—A boy as mean as he is hasn’t 
any business in the Pet Club. 

IRENE—But we ought to get other 
people interested. Miss Evans said so. 

MailpA—The rest of the club will be 
here soon, and we can talk about it then. 

VALERIA—Dulcie and Opal are com- 
ing, but I ran on ahead. 

MAIDA (looking out)—Here they are. 

IRENE (as they enter)—Did you see 
Eddie Jones? 

DULCIE (laughing) —Yes, but he wished 
we hadn’t. 

VALERIA—What did you do to him? 

opat—Nothing. Instead, it was what 
Miss Nancy’s cat did to his dog. 

IRENE—Tell us about it. 

opaL—He was laughing because his 
dog was chasing the cat, when suddenly 
the cat turned around and landed right on 
the dog’s back. 

IRENE—Good for her! What happened 
then? 

opat—The dog ran like everything, 
and didn’t pay a bit of attention when 
Eddie called it. 

VALERIA—I hope it never comes back! 

puLciE—Oh, it will come back, but 
Vil bet he can’t make it chase that cat 
again. 

VALERIA—I hope not. 

IRENE—TI don’t believe anybody evel 
tried to get Eddie Jones interested in being 
kind. His mother (Continued on page 58) 
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re. country of Mexico, its 
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The Mexican mother in 
her rude dwelling uses 
primitive utensils to 
ever prepare food for her 
ing Saree. This little 
oy will very soon have 
58) a tortilla to eat. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ AFTER four hundred bewildered 

years, Mexico is waking up. There is 
a determined will to preserve and retrieve, 
before it is too late, the remnants of her 
truly American culture and civilization 
that have been lost sight of for so long. 
There is a real desire to enjoy a true 
democracy. There is a drive toward push- 
ing the natural resources of commercial 
Mexico toward a profitable end for Mexi- 
cans. There is a stir toward a public 
school system such as we have in the 
United States, 

Mexico has much to give. She has 
charm, great natural beauty, and a de- 
lightful and healthful climate. Her peo- 
ple are friendly. Her art is interesting, her 
music good, and her handcraft beautiful. 


For Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To create an interest in our southern 
neighbors. 

2. To develop a friendly feeling toward 
Mexico and its people. 

3. To show how much like us people of 
other countries are. 

4. To explain any differences. 
B. Topics | supplementary lessons— 
. Mexican folk tales. 
. A visit to a Mexican market. 
. Mexican flowers and fruits. 
. Mexican food. 
. The skill of Mexican boys on horse- 
back. 

6. How some Mexicans dress. 

7. Mexican music, dances, and games. 
C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To work with other children. 

2. To tell a story interestingly. 

3. To draw pictures that tell a story. 
D. Activities— 
Make a Mexican village. 
Dress dolls in Mexican costumes. 
. Make Mexican pottery and baskets. 
. Give a Mexican party. 
. Draw pictures illustrating Mexico. 
. Play a Mexican school. 
. Learn Mexican songs and dances. 
. Give a Mexican program. 


For Middle Grades 


A. General organizing themes— 

1. In order to understand a people 
thoroughly, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the history of their country. 

2. One of the greatest social crimes 
that can be committed is the tearing down 
of beauty and culture. 
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B. General attitudes to be developed— 

1. A desire to help improve conditions 
of people regardless of race or country. 

2. A sincere regard for the accomplish- 
ments of any civilization. 
C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To distinguish likenesses in people as 
well as differences. 

2. To think of the problems of a nation 
from a social point of view. 
D. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What we can learn from Aztec art; 
from modern Mexican art. 

2. The difficulties Mexico is encounter- 
ing in educating all the people. 

3. What people from the United States 
have done to help Mexico. 

4. What has kept Mexico from becom- 
ing a great nation. 
E. Activities— 

1. Collect and make things for a Mex- 
ican museum in your room. 

2. Make a mural showing the history of 
the Mexican Indian. 

3. Weave a Mexican basket. 

4. Build a Mexican pyramid or temple. 

5. Make up a play about the history of 
the Indians of Mexico. Show the events 
which you consider brought about the 
greatest changes. 





For Upper Grades 


A. General organizing themes— 

1. Education of the masses is necessary 
for the growth of a nation. 

2. Intelligent effort can overcome great 
natural handicaps. 

3. A complete understanding of one’s 
neighbors is an important factor in the 
promotion of peace. 

B. General attitudes to be developed— 

1. A sympathetic understanding of the 
reasons for so much ignorance and for the 
primitive ways of living in Mexico. 

2. A respect for personality even in 
the very lowest classes. 

3. A desire to improve working con- 
ditions of laborers. 

4. A respect for good government. 

C. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. The exports and imports of Mexico. 

2. Pottery making in Mexico. 

3. Silver manufacturing in Mexico. 

4. United States industries in Mexico. 

5. How Mexico could realize more out 
of her lumber. 

D. Activities— 

1. Make a map of Mexico showing the 
natural resources in their proper locations. 

2. Construct a large papier-miché re- 
lief map of Mexico. 

3. Construct models of the various 
means of transportation in Mexico, in- 
cluding the burro. 

4. Make lantern slides showing various 
industries in Mexico. 
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CHILDREN OF MEXICO 


For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
HOW THE CITY CHILDREN LIVE 


B “OH, HELEN,” shouted Jack one 

rainy day, “here comes Aunt Mary!” 

“I’m glad!” cried Helen, “I know she 
will play with us or tell us stories.” 

Helen and Jack ran a race to the door. 
“Where did that beautiful basket come 
from?” they asked their aunt. 

“The basket came from Mexico.” 

“Where is Mexico?” asked Jack. 

“Mexico is south of the United States. 
Would you like to hear about it?” 

Aunt Mary sat down with Helen and 
Jack. These are some of the things she 
told them. 

“Most children in Mexico are dark- 
skinned with straight black hair and dark 
eyes. 

“Petito is a little boy who lives in 
Mexico City. It looks much like a city 
in the United States. 

“Petito lives in a large house. The 
rooms have high ceilings and polished tile 
floors. 

“In Petito’s house there is no furnace. 
There is not even a fireplace.” 

“Isn’t he cold in winter?” asked Jack. 

“Mexico does not have winter,” ex- 
plained Aunt Mary. “The temperature 
is about the same all the year. 

“In the center of the house is an open 
space like a garden, called a patio. It is 
full of flowers the year round. 

“Petito has a nurse who takes him every 
morning to a school much like yours. 

“Dolores is Petito’s little cousin. She 
lives in a village. The streets are narrow 
and paved with cobblestones, while those 
in Mexico City are wide and paved like 
ours. 

_“Dolores’ house is small. It is on the 
side of a hill. The rooms in Dolores’ home 
are small, but very clean. Dolores takes 
care of the baby. 

“Dolores goes with her mother to wash 
Clothes at the village fountain. They 
kneel on the edge of the pool, and slap 
and rub their clothes against the stones.” 

“How funny!” exclaimed Helen. 

“What about the children who live in 

€ country?” asked Jack. 

“While we are eating lunch I will tell 
you about them,” said Aunt Mary. 


Things to do— 
l. Find pictures of Mexico City. 
2. Cut out pictures of Mexican people. 
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This little Mexican girl has learned to 
take very good care of her baby brother. 


Lesson II 


HOW PETITO’S COUNTRY COUSIN LIVES 


B “CARLOTTA is another of Petito’s 
cousins. She lives on a big farm, 
which is called an hacienda. 

“Many people work on an hacienda. 
An hacienda is like a little village. There 
are shops for tools, sheds for the animals, 
storerooms for grain, a blacksmith shop, 
a carpenter shop, and a leather shop.” 

“Why do the farms in Mexico have so 
many shops?” asked Helen. 

“In Mexico,” explained Aunt Mary, 
“haciendas are miles away from railroads. 
There are only rough trails to the nearest 
villages or highways.” 

“How do the people go to market?” 
asked Jack. 

“The Indians pack things on the backs 
of burros, which are small donkeys. 

“Carlotta spends many hours every day 
riding on her beautiful pony. She likes to 
ride to the corrals where many kinds of 
animals are kept. Carlotta likes to watch 
the men brush the oxen until their black 
hides shine. 

“Very soon Carlotta’s father will send 
her to a school in the United States. 

“Her little Indian playmates have a 
very different life. As the boys grow up, 
they work in the fields or tend to the ani- 
mals. Sometimes they go to small coun- 
try schools where they learn to sing and 
dance, to draw and paint, to make pot- 
tery, and weave gay serapes. In some 
schools, the boys learn how to raise cattle 
and take care of crops. Would you like 
to go to school in Mexico?” 


Things to do— 

1. Make an hacienda on your sand 
table. 

2. Make and paint some pottery. 


Lesson II] 
HOW THE CHILDREN OF MEXICO PLAY 


SB “Il DON’T believe that I should like 
to go to school in Mexico,” said Jack, 
very thoughtfully. 

“Why not?” asked Aunt Mary. 

“The children don’t play any games!” 

“Oh, but they do,” said Aunt Mary. 
“They have much fun in Mexico. 

“Sometimes they have large gay parties 
like our picnics, called fiestas. Many fire- 
works and rockets are set off in the public 
square before it is light.” 

“Oh, how exciting!” exclaimed Helen. 

“Yes, it is,” said Aunt Mary. “The vil- 
lage is gay with paper banners. Many 
handmade toys are for sale, such as figures 
of animals and men of straw, rag dolls 
with babies on their backs, and burros 
made of cornhusks carrying straw crates 
on their backs. 

“After you bought your toys you 
could buy all kinds of candies or fruit 
drinks. You might buy a paper mask 
and dress up to look like a queer animal. 

“You could ride on a merry-go-round, 
dance and sing to the music of the band, 
and see a puppet show. 

“Everybody dresses in bright-colored 
clothes and gay shawls for a fiesta. 

“A special feast is always prepared. 
The food is very hot with pepper. You 
might have chilies, thin pancakes called 
tortillas, and many kinds of delicious 
fruit. At the end of a fiesta there are al- 
ways many beautiful fireworks. 

“In Mexico you celebrate your name 
day instead of your birthday. You would 
receive lovely gifts, there would be a great 
feast, and then there would be the pinata! 

“The pifata is a big clay jar. In it are 
candy, hats and earrings made of straw, 
small glass animals, and so on. 

“The covered pifata is hung from the 
ceiling. Everybody forms a circle around 
it. One child is blindfolded and given a 
long stick. Next he is turned round and 
round. Then he must try to find the 
pifiata and hit it hard enough to break it. 


“Many: children have a turn. Finally 
some lucky one breaks the jar. All the 
contents tumble to the floor, Then 


everyone scrambles for treasures! Each 
one may keep all that he can get. 

“You would think some of the Mexi- 
can dances fun. There is one in which a 
person dances on the rim of a sombrero! 
A sombrero is a big straw sun hat. Do 
you think you could dance round and 
round and not get off the rim? 

“Christmas is the gayest time of all the 
year. Possibly you would like to read 
some stories about the Mexican parties.” 


Things to do— 

1. Learn some 
dances. 

2. Play a “name day” and a “fiesta.” 


Mexican songs and 
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ing Galloway 
Indians of Mexico make 
beautiful pottery, much 
of which is decorated 
with elaborate designs. 

















The chief ingredient of chew- 
ing gum is chicle. Great quan- 
tities of this sap are gathered 
each year for export to the 
United States. 


Through the influence 
of the Spanish mission- 
aries, many great ca- 
thedrals were built. 
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A dwelling house, many small buildings, fields, gardens, and corrals for 


animals make up an hacienda. Here we see a large field of sisal growing. Throughout Mexi- 


co native products 
are sold in markets 
like this one. 


Sulphur is mined 
from the crater 
of Popocatepetl, 
a famous volcanic 
peak in Mexico. 


This load of sisal 
will be made into 
binder twine and 
rope. hing Galloway 
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This ferry, a link EY 
in the great Pan- ®% 
American highway, 
carries tourists and 
freight. 


bse a pe ee te F we Pe ci ; ey 
Although Mexi- MER oti iets eee 
co was slow to _ 7% , . ' - 
provide free ed- anaes 
ucation, it now an Fs 


has many mod- 
ern schools. 
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In most parts of Mexico labor-saving devices for laundry work are quite 


unknown. The women wash clothes in a stream and pound them on rocks. 


De Con, from Kning Galloway, 
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Notice the adobe 
house with a bal- 
cony, the crowd- 
ed street, and the 
cobblestone pave- 
ment in this Mex- 
ican village. 


Throughout Mexico the little burro is the usual beast of burden. 





Ralph Avery 
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Trans- 


portation in Mexico today for the most part is in a primitive condition. 


ers still use wood- 
en plows and oxen. 


Most Mexican farm- 


hing Gatloway 





The Mexican Indian, long 
virtually a slave, is being 
helped by the government 
to become much more in 
dependent and thrifty 
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MEXICANS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
For Middle Grades 


Lesson | 
MEXICAN CIVILIZATION OF LONG AGO 


B MEXICO CITY is located high up on 

the central plateau of Mexico. All 
around it are still higher mountains. In 
that part of the valley where Mexico City 
is today there was once a large lake. 

This is where the Aztec Indians settled. 
When they came into the valley, they 
found other people there. The Aztecs 
were tired of wandering around, so they 
built huts on some small rocky islands. 

The Aztecs grew strong and powerful. 
They conquered the surrounding tribes. 
As the years passed, they piled rocks in the 
lake around the islands. This made a 
foundation for their city. They replaced 
the huts with beautiful homes, temples, 
and palaces of stone. Their streets were 
canals of water, so they used canoes in- 
stead of horses and carriages. At each 
corner they built a bridge. 

Besides their knowledge of architecture 
and engineering, the Aztecs possessed skill 
in arithmetic and astronomy. They used 
this information to make a calendar. It 
was as exact as the ancient European cal- 
endars. The signs for the days and months 
of the year were carved in stone. One of 
these calendar stones can be seen today in 
a museum in Mexico City. 

The Aztecs also developed skill in cer- 
tain handcrafts. They made ornaments 
out of gold and silver, and gorgeous robes 
of brilliant feathers mounted on cloth. 

But even earlier than the Aztecs, civi- 
lizations had existed in Mexico. The 
Toltec Indians had occupied the plateau 
before the Aztecs, building huge pyra- 
mids in honor of their gods. The Mayas 
had lived in the jungles of Yucatan south 
of Mexico City. They were perhaps the 
most intelligent and artistic of all the early 
American peoples. 

Are you wondering how we know any- 
thing about these tribes? Many temples 
and pyramids, as well as pieces of imple- 
ments and utensils, have been unearthed. 
Descriptive accounts written by Cortes, 
the Spanish explorer, and Diaz, one of his 
soldiers, have been read and reread. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and his 
wife flew back and forth over the jungles 
of Yucatan in 1929 to locate and photo- 
graph ruins of this lost empire for archae- 
ologists to explore. 


Things to do— 

1. Read about the Mayas. 

2. Draw pictures to illustrate that part 
of the story which most interested you, 
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Lesson I] 


THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 


B® CORTES and his Spaniards landed in 
VeraCruzin 1519. They fought their 
way through jungles, around ravines, and 
over mountains to the beautiful city of the 
Aztec empire, where Mexico City stands 
today. They destroyed cities as they went 
along, and took all treasures with them. 

When the Aztecs met Cortes, they 
thought he was their god, Quetzalcoatl, 
and did not fight him. Montezuma, the 
great king of the Aztecs, greeted him as a 
guest. Cortes, however, made the king 
his prisoner and then plundered the city. 

When the Indians understood the greed 
of the Spaniards, they fought bravely, but 
little by little they were conquered, and 
Mexico was brought under the control of 
Spain. 

Spanish captains were granted large 
tracts of land, which were cultivated by 
Indians whom they made slaves. Gold 
and silver mines, worked by the Indians, 
made these masters very rich. 

The Spaniards took possession of the 
land. They filled in the canals with the 
remains of the buildings which they tore 
down, and built new towns. Missionaries 
built schools and taught the people how to 
farm better. They encouraged their art 
and pottery making. They taught them 
the Christian religion, and helped them 
build gorgeous cathedrals. 

Spanish men married Indian women. 
Their descendants are among the Mexicans 
of today. 

After many years had passed, the Mex- 
icans decided that they wanted to rule 
their own land. So the great Mexican 
revolution began, and the country became 
arepublic. The wealthy people, however, 
kept the poor people almost in slavery. 


This ancient temple 
with its four stair- 
cases, built by the 
Mayas in Yucatan, 


has been restored. 
Ewing Galloway 





People from other countries tried to cop. 
trol Mexico in order to get the wealth 
from her mines, her oil fields, and he, 
haciendas. 

So in 1910 the poor people revolted. 
For ten years terror reigned in Mexico, 
But in 1920, after Obregon was elected 
president, conditions were improved. 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up the story of Maximilian, 
the Emperor of Mexico. 

2. Find out what is raised on haciendas 
in Mexico, 


* ’ 


Lesson III 
WHAT MEXICO IS DOING FOR HER PEOPLE 


B IN MEXICO in 1920 most of the 

people could not read or write. Now 
the situation is much better. There are 
still many poor people in Mexico. There 
are still many who don’t go to school. But 
there are schools to go to. 

The most difficult and important prob- 
lem the schools faced was trying to teach 
the Indians how to be clean and live ina 
healthier manner. Now these Indian chil- 
dren go to school in clean schoolhouses, 
They plant vegetables and flowers in the 
schoolyard. They learn to irrigate. They 
learn how to make the soil richer and how 
to nourish their crops. 

The girls and boys also learn to speak 
Spanish and to read and write this lan- 
guage. They learn to weave baskets and 
hats and to make pottery. They learn the 
name of their president, what their flag 
is, and what it stands for. 

Large agricultural schools have sprung 
up all over the country. Here boys learn 
to construct buildings, raise crops, care 
for cattle, and keep themselves healthy. 

Now the Indian can own his land. He 
can keep the money he makes. 


Things to do— 

1. List the ways in which the Indian is 
being helped in Mexico today. 

2. Read about the markets of Mexico. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
IN MEXICO 


For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 


AGRICULTURE-—MEXICO’S BIGGEST INDUSTRY 


|. In what two zones does Mexico lie? 

2. What does an elevation map show 
you about Mexico? How does the eleva- 
tion affect the climate? 


Mexico has a great variety of climate. 
There are fields of snow which never melt, 
temperate valleys, and hot tropical jun- 
gles. There is no summer or winter, but 
instead a dry and a rainy season. 

Although much of Mexico is arid des- 
ert, there are great tracts of very fertile 
land. In some arid places the people irri- 
gate the land, getting the water from the 
mountains. 

Only about one fifteenth of the total 
area of Mexico is under cultivation, but 
more people earn a living from the land 
than in any other way. On the highlands, 
wheat, barley, corn, and beans are raised, 
as well as apples, pears, peaches, and 
grapes. Corn, the most important crop, 
grows also in the hot lands. 

Great herds of cattle and sheep are 
raised on the haciendas, most of which are 
located in the central and northern sec- 
tions. Much of northern Mexico is arid 
and suited only for grazing. 

The agave, the guayule, and the sisal are 
three century plants that grow in the arid 
regions of Mexico. Their thick leaves con- 
tain quantities of sap. 

The agave, or maguey, has long pointed 
leaves with a stalk which grows thirty or 
forty feet high. From its sap Mexico’s 
favorite beverage, pulque, is made. 

The guayule is a scrub plant which 
grows about three or four feet high. It is 
valuable for its rubber, and, unlike other 
tubber plants, it grows where white men 
can live, 

The sisal leaves have long tough fibers, 
that are dried and pressed in bales. From 
the fibers, called sisal hemp or henequen, 
bagging, hammocks, and ropes are made. 

ucatan exports much sisal hemp. 

On the slopes and in the lowlands, cot- 
ton, sugar, coffee, indigo, cocoa, rice, po- 
tatoes, and rubber are grown extensively. 

ananas, pineapples, oranges, and lemons 

grow in the lowlands. In the tropical 
forests valuable woods are found. 


Things to do— 
1. Indicate on a map of Mexico where 
t agricultural products are found. 
_ 2. Read further about the crop that 
interests you most. Report to the class. 
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Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


Lesson I] 
MEXICO’S GREATEST SOURCE OF WEALTH 


1. What did the Spanish explorers do 
with the gold they found in Mexico? 

2. What is Mexico’s latest source of 
wealth from the earth? 


When Cortes first set foot in Mexico, 
he noticed that many of the ornaments of 
the natives, the Aztecs, were decorated 
with gold and silver. During the first 
years of his conquest, his soldiers robbed 
the Aztecs of all the treasure they could 
lay their hands on, and shipped it back 
to Spain. When they could find no more, 
they set out to hunt for the mines from 
which this treasure came. They found 
many silver and gold mines on the great 
central plateau. For four hundred years 
this region has produced more than one 
third of the world’s silver. 

Gold production in Mexico is about a 
third as important as silver. Iron ore is 
mined in great quantities near Durango, 
in the central part of Mexico. 

The Spanish conquerors enslaved the In- 
dians and made them work long hours in 
the mines. The owners were intent only 
on getting all the gold and silver they 
could, and shipping it back to Spain. 

So, for years, Mexico’s vast wealth was 
sent out of the country instead of being 
used to make her more prosperous. All 
this is now changed, and Mexico obtains 
her greatest wealth from her mines. 

In the last thirty-five years, petroleum 
has been found in the lowlands near Tam- 
pico and Tuxpan. One of the largest oil 
wells in the world is near Tuxpan. It has 
produced two hundred sixty thousand 
barrels a day. In this district there are 
several hundred producing wells. 


Things to do— 

1. Read the history of the mineral that 
interests you most. Give a report. 

2. Find pictures of gold and silver 
mines. Compare the mining of these 
minerals with coal mining. 





These burros are 
carrying to mar- 
ket bags of skin 
which hold agave 
sap. 


Lesson Ill 
TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION IN MEXICO 


1. Where do you think clothing would 
cost more, in the United States or in 
Mexico? Why? 

2. Very little coal is shipped into Mex- 
ico, and the people do not mine much 
coal. What does this tell you about man- 
ufacturing as an industry in Mexico? 


Transportation by land and by water 
has been unusually handicapped in Mexi- 
co. There are no large rivers and few 
sheltered bays. Because of this, there are 
not many good natural harbors on the 
Mexican coast. To protect ships from 
storms and ensure safety while they lie at 
the wharves of some seaports, immense 
walls have been built out into the sea. At 
Vera Cruz a breakwater which is two 
miles long has been constructed. 

Then the mountains have made land 
transportation difficult. In recent years 
much has been done by the government 
to improve transportation facilities, and 
many of the larger cities have railroad 
connections with Mexico City. 

The country is broken up by such 
rough mountain ranges that the building 
of highways has been most difficult and 
expensive. Yet many have been built. 
There is now an improved highway from 
the United States to Mexico City. 

Numerous sections of Mexico can be 
reached only through trails on foot or on 
horseback. Many people, consequently, 
never go to the big cities. So the Mexican 
market is still one of the most important 
and necessary features in the lives of the 
natives, and one of the most interesting 
sights to the traveler. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a relief map of Mexico, put- 
ting in principal highways, harbors, air- 
lines, and railroads. 

2. Look up the air transportation in 
Mexico. Explain how this will help the 
country. 
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EXERCISES FOR A UNIT ON MEXICO 


For Primary Grades 


I. Draw these pictures. 


|. a burro 7. an hacienda 

2. a Mexican girl 8. a ccorral 

3. a Mexican boy = 9._- Carlotta’s pony 
4. Petito’s house 10. some oxen 

§. a patio 11. a Mexican toy 


6. Dolores’ house 12. a pinata 
Il. Play what cach sentence tells about. 

1. Petito goes to school. 

2. Dolores takes care of the baby. 

3. Often Dolores goes with her mother 
to wash clothes. 

4. The women slap and rub their wet 
clothes against stones. 

§. Mexican children dance on the rim 
of a sombrero. 

6. The workman brushes the oxen until 
their black hides shine. 

7. Mexican children buy paper masks 
and dress up to look like queer animals, 

8. One child is blindfolded and given a 
stick to try to break the pinata. 


HI. Answer cach question with Yes or 
No. 
1. Is 
States? 
2. Are there any big houses in Mexico? 
3. Does Mexico have summer and win- 


Mexico south of the United 


ter? 
4. Do Mexicans heat their homes with 
furnaces? 


§. Do the children in Mexico have fun? 
6. Do Mexican children go to school? 


IV. Finish each sentence with the correct 
ending from the list below. 
|. Village streets are often 
2. A fiesta is 
3. Mexicans wash their clothes 
4. A ranch in Mexico is called 
a. an hacienda. 
b. at the village fountain. 
c. paved with cobblestones. 
d. something like our picnics. 
(For key, see page 64) 


For Middle Grades 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F. 

1. Everyone in Mexico can read and 
write. 

2. There are not many poor people in 
Mexico. 

3. The Maya people were very artistic 
and intelligent. 
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4. Spanish explorers were not greedy. 
§. Where Mexico City is today there 
was once a large lake. 
6. Mexico City is located in a valley. 
. The Aztecs grew strong and power- 


N 


ful. 
8. All Mexicans are Indians. 
9, The Aztecs studied the stars. 


I. Write paragraphs beginning with the 
sentences given below. Reread the lessons 
if necessary, or look up additional infor 
mation. Discuss your paragraphs briefly 
in class. 

1. The Mayan tribes, who lived in the 
jungles of Yucatan, are said to have been 
the most intelligent and artistic of the 
early American peoples. 

2. The Aztecs and Toltecs built un- 
usual temples and pyramids. 

3. If the Aztecs had not thought that 
Cortes was a god, they might have de- 
fended their city and’ saved much of its 
beauty and splendor. 

4. This is the most important thing the 
new schools are teaching the children of 


Mexico, I think. 


Wi. Check the ending which makes the 
sentence correct, 
1. The Tolteecs built 
a. bridges. 
b. pyramids. 
c. cathedrals. 





hwing Calloway 


Every state in Mexico has its typical dress. 
This girl wears a costume of southern Mexico. 





2. The Aztecs knew much 
a. arithmetic. 
b. geography. 
c. physiology. 
3. Work in the mines and on the ha. 
ciendas was done by 
a. Indian slaves. 
b. Spanish owners, 
c. Mexicans. 
4. Cortes was 
a. an Aztec king. 
b. an Indian chief. 
c. a Spanish explorer. 
(for key, see page 64) 


For Upper Grades 


1. Write paragraphs beginning with thes 
sentences. Reread any lessons necessary 
for your information. Discuss your para- 
graphs in class. 

1. In spite of many physical handicaps, 
Mexico is a great agricultural country. 

2. The markets are a very important 
feature of native Mexican life. 

3. Most of the wealth of Mexico has 
been received from her minerals. 

4. Crops of many varieties are grown 
in Mexico. 


I. Fill in each blank to make the sentenci 
correct, 

1. The most important crop of Mexico 
is 


2. The plant grows in Mexico's 
arid regions. 

3. The most important mineral ob- 
tained in Mexico ts ; 

4. has been found in Mexico’ 
lowlands. 

S. is the most important sea- 


port of Mexico. 
6. All the principal roads and railroads 
of Mexico run to 


III. Underline the words in parenthesi 
that make the sentences correct. 

1. Transportation in Mexico is (ver) 
difficult, easy). 

2. Mexico has a great variety of crops 
because it (is in the Torrid Zone, has 3 
variety of altitudes). 

3. Many people from the United States 
are now visiting Mexico because of the 
(better railroad transportation, new im- 
proved highway). 


IV. After cach number write the letter 
of the phrase which completes the sen- 
tence correctly. 
1. Though much of Mexico is desert, 
2. Many farms are still 
3. For years all the vast wealth obtained 
from minerals 
a. went to Spain. 
b. miles away from railroads. 
c. there are great tracts of very fer- 
tile soil. 
(For key, see page 64) 
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A Mexican Indian, 
resting in sight 
of Ixtacihuatl, a 
famous mountain. 


TRAVEL SECTION 
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In Morelia, as in many Mexican towns, 
arcades (portales) shade the sidewalks. 





Cortes, Maximilian, and 


wn modern folk have found 





A heavily laden Cuernavaca a_ healthful 
vender of clay and very beautiful place. 
| water jars from Above is Cortes’ palace. 

Uruapan. 

NCE eo 7 a 7 

7 LutmnMmicrin , 1% 
KICO J, 
CO's 


EDITH BODENHAFER 


ob- Teacher of English, Senior High School, 
University City, Missouri 


es weer 4 


Winner of Third Prize, 1937 Travel Contest 





CO's 
$¢4- B HAVE you ever hunted Yesterday? 
Then perhaps you'll know the thrill 
oads [had this summer when, after a three days’ 
journey from Missouri to Los Angeles, I 
set off via Nogales on thirty-five hundred 
hesis miles of zigzagging over seven rural states 
of Mexico. My train (one which the 
ver) Mexicans point to with pride) took the 
West Coast route. Tarascan Indian women selling vegetables in 
Ops Today began to lag and Time to hesitate the open-air market of Patzcuaro, Michoacan. oe of Galiinnnt 
as 3 a we rolled across the cactus-sprinkled ge er deerage hen phy at ane 
area of Sonora. Time almost stood still in 
tates Magdalena and Hermosilla, and definitely 
~ the halted in Navajoa, Culiacan (the capital 
im- of Sinaloa), and sea-girt Mazatlan. But 
Yesterday, that will-o’-the-wisp, © still 
danced ahead, while I followed faithfully 
etter to places that were charted but remote 
sen- trom the beaten tourist path. 
However, after our train had puffed up 
esert, the slopes of the Sierra Madre and arrived 
in the state of Nayarit, I knew that I 
ained had reached the precincts of the Land I 
Sought! 


Entrancing Tepic! Gateway to three 
hundred years ago! Dream city enmeshed 
- fer- in the cobwebs of romance! As I followed 


My porter along narrow winding streets, A tower of the Cathedral, Mexico The mariachis—strolling musicians—are a 
past low Moorish (Continued on page 73) City, and a busy modern street. gay, attractive feature of Mexican life. 
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MY MEMORABLE VISIT TO 


Douth America 


MAYME COY 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elmwood School, Traverse City, Michigan 





Prize Winner, 1937 Travel Contest 





At Arica, where the author landed in northern Chile, the country is very a rWwO years ago, when my daughter Calle 
dry, but in the far south are many lakes. Lake Todos Santos is shown. Marian left for Bolivia to take a teach- an it 
ing position in La Paz, she said, “Mother, <“ 


will you come down and see me next sum- § tal. 
mer?” I answered, “Not nex? summer, 
but in 1937.” 

By the middle of last June, my pas. 
port, visas, and wardrobe were ready, and 
the twenty-fifth found me on the deck of 
a ship, watching the Goddess of Liberty 
fade into the distance. 

July Ist we passed into the blue water 
of the Caribbean and at night saw the 
Southern Cross, which guided early nav- 
gators in their perilous voyages. In the 
Panama Canal Zone we visited fascinating 
bazaars and saw the “glittering night life.” 

We celebrated the Fourth of July a 
Buenaventura, Colombia, a most primitive 
port. Huts with thatched roofs stood on 





stilts over the water. Dugout canoes were L 

’ got pani pee numerous. We skirted the coast of Ecua- | at 
“sat s . dor, saw Peru’s desert shores, visited Lima’ four 
- a me ' cathedral, and saw palaces that had mas- § rock 

sided sive carved doors, Moorish balconies, and fasci 


In the bazaars of Panama City, tourists find Oriental 


as well as European goods for sale. Ewing Galloway latticed windows. At near-by Pachaca- 
mac we walked through Inca and pre- 


Inca ruins, where bits of mummy cloth 








Corcovado Peak at 


Rio de Janeiro, ris- and broken pottery gave evidence of 3 
ing 2100 feet above 
the shore of Bota- 
fogo Bay. 


civilization many centuries gone. 





Young breadwinners, Guayaquil, Ecuador— 5 
a food peddler and a fuel carrier. Plaza de Mayo, one of the 77 ™ 
open squares that add to gus 

the beauty of Buenos Aires. )§o% 
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Calle Comercio— 
an important busi- 
ness street of La 
Paz, Bolivian capi- 
tal. Ewing Galloway 


I left the ship at Arica, Chile, to board 
a tran. We crawled slowly upward 
fourteen thousand feet, through tumbled 
rocks, across gorges, to La Paz, Bolivia, a 
fascinating and unique city. 

As we reached the Alto above La Paz 
we saw soldiers, some with machine guns, 
standing at attention. We soon found 
that a revolution had taken place, and the 
military had placed a new president in 
ofice that day while Torro, the previous 
president, was out of the city. Two nights 
later we heard firing and learned that at 
least three had been killed at a La Paz Club 
banquet when someone cheered for the 
¢x-president. 

This unusual city is located in a bowl 
perhaps two miles across. At the end of 
every street one sees a mountain slope. 

¢ Mountains are extraordinary—carved 
by the rains into Gothic spires, needles, 
and other fanciful shapes. The colors 
change with sunshine and shadow, but a 
tich red predominates. Over all, snow- 
capped Illimani keeps guard. The streets 
are often steep, with no attempt to place 
two on the same level. It was winter here 
and cold most of the time, but in the mid- 
dle of the day the sun shone uncomfort- 
ably hot. . 

Fine modern stores contrasted oddly 


with the twenty or (Continued on page 63) 
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RS 
Peru is rich in remains 
of ancient civilizations. 
Among them is Gran Chi- 
mu, capital of the Chimu 
nation, near Trujillo. 





Llamas, very 
useful in the 
high mountain 
regions of Pe- 
ru and Bolivia. 





The style and location of the Municipal Theater in Rio de Janeiro, 


on the Praca Floriano, remind one of the Paris Opera.  fwing Galloway 





Reed boats called balsas sail on Lake Titicaca, 
famous as the world’s highest navigable lake. 





Tropical foliage is seen at 
Colon, Canal Zone, by trav- 
elers bound for the Pacific 
coast of the Americas. 














Banquet Room, simple as to line but richly decorated, in Stockholm’s 
Town Hall, described as the finest modern building in Europe. 


The Place de la Concorde, Paris, dubbed “Crossroads of the Universe”— 
in the distance, soaring above the city, the Eiffel Tower. 








The Cathedral of Turku, Finland, noteworthy 
among medieval churches of northern Europe. 


, Innsbruck, capital of The Tyrol, Austrian resort 
A peasant girl of which is popular both summer and winter. 
Avers, among the 
mountains of The 
Grisons, largest 
Swiss canton. 








Old buildings and weigh tower in Alkmaar, Rapallo, on the Gulf of Genoa, an Italian beauty sp 
a Dutch town famous as a cheese market. in a land that is synonymous with rare natural charm 
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SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUES 


: WILMA GUNN MAY 


B SELDOM do I throw away anything 

which can be utilized in schoolwork. 
Certainly few things are more useful than 
old seed and nursery catalogues. Besides 
clipping the illustrations of flowers, fruits, 
trees, and vegetables for seatwork, art 
study, poster making, and so on, I find the 
information contained in many of the 
catalogues valuable for unit and project 
study. 

Since prices for the catalogue entries 
are given, the children delight in making 
problems based on plants, seeds, and nur- 
sry stock. They become familiar with 
vegetables and plants not grown in their 
climate or vicinity, and learn the names 
of many flowers, shrubs, and trees. Vines 
may also be studied from these catalogues. 
Specimens can be brought to school to be 











TEACHERS’ 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER 
CLUB 





A RAINY-DAY BOX 


MARAH H. STEVENSON 


AN EASTER PROGRAM 


FRANCES SCHUETZE 


@ LAST year we had in our room a MM FOR our part in the Easter program 


identified. “Rainy-Day Box.” In it were placed my primary pupils enjoyed presenting 
Catalogues for wild flowers and aquat- different materials which the children a puppet show of Peter Rabbit. The 
rae plants are also available and furnish found at home, to be used in making toy characters were traced on heavy manila 


material for further specialization in this animals, people, furniture, and houses. 
line. The children collected such things as 
We keep separate files of the pictures spools, small boxes, walnut shells (which 
4 of flowers, fruits, trees, and vegetables, were used in making turtles), different- 
J mounted on cardboard or construction sized corks (to make people and animals) , 
; paper, and give them to the pupils for toothpicks and ends of matchsticks (for 


cardboard from suitable patterns, and cut 
out. In the top center of each puppet, a 
heavy black thread about two feet long 
was fastened. 

A large cardboard box was converted 
into a stage and placed on the teacher’s 


reference when they are painting or draw- 





legs and arms of toy people), bits of 


desk, the children standing on a bench 
| _ & ing any of these subjects. colored wool, paint, wire, and so on. back of it to work the strings. Scenery 
- On rainy days at recess time the chil- _and stage properties were made from col- 
4 dren shared materials and made toys for ored construction paper and fastened in 
= their own amusement. Children not in- _ position by inserting the bases in slits made 
4 TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS terested in making toys found games in _ in the stage floor. 
J another box. The costumes and properties were kept 
-< — DURING the years that the Teachers’ simple. We followed ideas gained through 


Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 

Likewise, 


articles to this department. 
able contributions. We cordially invite 


you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used in this depart- 


countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 


ment, 


One-Another Club. 
No article should exceed 300 words. 


Christian name, not her husband’s.) 


between the lines. 


Panying letter is required. 





Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


y spo 
charm. — 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 


Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 


zppensin your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 


If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 
: If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
b are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
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GRADING ARITHMETIC 


CECIL M. GOODRICH 


B | HAVE often rebelled at the con- 

stant and profitless task of grading 
each arithmetic problem of each pupil in 
the written work handed in each day. I 
say “profitless” with assurance, since I 
have seen many pupils throw the returned 
papers which I had graded with care into 
the wastepaper basket without looking at 
them. It is necessary to grade tests, of 
course, but the everyday task is too great 
for the results obtained. 

I have found the following method suc- 
cessful in grading papers. I require all 
work to be written. I ask various pupils 
to place the problems on the blackboard, 
and then when all are on, I check each 
one, or let a pupil check them under my 
supervision. Then after the correct solu- 
tions have been placed on the blackboard 
for all to see, I let each pupil mark the 
grade on his paper, and pass it to the front 
row. In this way each pupil knows his 
grade for the day. 

I give frequent tests, which serve to re- 
veal whether the pupils have mastered 
the current work, and also to determine 
the grades for report cards. 


studying pictures illustrating the text. 
Crepe paper was used for the clothing, 
and clay for vegetables. 

Correlated with language and art, this 
activity not only gave the children rec- 
reation, but furnished the material for a 
story, a play, and handwork. 


OUR BIRD CLUB 


NELLA WALTERS 


BH A GOOD way to interest children in 

birds is to organize a bird club, hav- 
ing a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer to preside at meetings. As 
a part of the club meetings, different birds 
may be studied, stressing especially their 
importance to man. Bird posters may be 
made and hung in the room to make the 
pupils more bird-conscious. Sometimes a 
field trip instead of the regular meeting 
will do much to stimulate interest. 

One of the major activities of the club 
should be a bird-housing campaign, to see 
which pupil can house the most birds in a 
given length of time. 

Within a short time the pupils will have 
developed an interest and enjoyment in 
native birds that no doubt will continue 
throughout their entire life. 
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A VISUAL AID IN HISTORY 


CAROL M. KLETT 
EB IN ORDER to make history dates 


more vivid to the pupils, we have in- 
stalled a History Line. As we study the 
most important dates in history, various 
pupils volunteer to draw something that 
is symbolic of that date and fasten it to 
our History Line. All dates are placed 
in chronological order. It is surprising 
the amount of ingenuity the pupils use in 
creating a picture that will in part tell a 
story of the date being used. 

Many weeks have passed since the first 
dates on our line were studied, and now 
there is scarcely a pupil in the seventh or 
eighth grade who could not name every 
date we have studied thus far and the 
event with which it is connected. We feel 
that besides stressing the importance of 
certain dates in history, we are having fun 
at the same time. 


A SPELLING DEVICE 


SISTER M. PAULINE 


© DIVIDE the class into two groups. 

Make two ladders from tagboard 
about thirty inches long and four inches 
wide. Mark rungs on the ladder one inch 
wide. Cut out every other rung, leaving 
open spaces between the rungs. 

From cardboard or stiff paper cut out 
two similar figures, back view, making 
each a different color. Hook the arms of 
each figure over the lowest rung of one 
ladder. When every child in one group 
has a perfect spelling lesson, the figure is 
moved up one rung on this group’s ladder. 
The group whose figure reaches the top of 
its ladder first is the winner. If you wish 
to prolong the contest, you may have the 
figures ascend and descend. Or a time 
limit may be set when the contest begins. 

I find that this contest stimulates the 
good spellers in each group to help the 
poorer ones learn their spelling lessons. 
The competition is always keen. 
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NATURE SPECIMEN DISPLAYS 


EDITH HUNTER 


@ BEAUTIFUL plaques for schoolroom 

walls may be made from the nature 
specimens available in such large numbers 
in both spring and autumn. Pasteboard 
tablet backs are used for the mounts. 
Punch two holes in each back and insert 
in them small passepartout loops for the 
wire by which the picture is te be hung. 
Then securely fasten to the mount heavy 
white water-color paper. 

Select the grasses, butterflies, moths, 
pressed flowers and leaves, or the like, to 
be used in the design that you wish to 
mount on the white paper. Tint an ap- 
propriate background on the paper with 
water-color paints; arrange the motifs, 
and paste them in place. Cover each 
plaque when thoroughly dry with white 
transparent cellulose paper. Bind the 
plaque with passepartout, and attach pic- 
ture wire to the loop on the back. 

These nature pictures make fine gifts to 
exchange with other schools. Covers of 
nature notebooks or nature specimen 
books for a special occasion may be deco- 
rated in a similar way. 


QUR PERSONALITY BOX 


MAY ORTMAN 


@ A PLEASANT school atmosphere 

can be developed very easily with the 
aid of a Personality Box. To initiate the 
activity, I led the pupils into a discussion 
of what characteristics constitute a pleas- 
ing personality. We put a list of them on 
the blackboard and then spent a very 
interesting hour discussing them, giving 
examples of instances in which we had 
seen them practiced. We tried to dis- 
cover why it was that we liked some peo- 
ple more than others. We then decided 
that our aim would be to develop these de- 
sirable qualities in ourselves. 

To encourage one another, we make a 
note of every desirable quality we see prac- 
ticed by someone in school. We put the 
notes into our Personality Box. Every 
Friday I open the box and read all of the 
notes to the children. It has proved a very 
valuable activity. 

The children are learning to be courte- 
ous, helpful, thoughtful, and obedient in 
a pleasant way. By looking only for the 
positive qualities in our associates, we are 
forming a very worth-while habit. Each 
child knows that he is competing with 
himself and tries to beat his own record. 
His success encourages him. 

I feel that this plan has solved for me 
the problems that might arise in a rural 
school where the children come from 
homes of different types and nationalities. 
The little American has discovered that 
there are some nice things about the little 
foreign-born child across the aisle. 





AN EASTER ACTIVITY 


ETHEL MacDERMAND 


B® THE children at my school enjoyes 
making Easter bunnies. Each child 
drew a rabbit on lightweight oak tay 
12%” square, and cut it out. Next the 
children traced the outline of the rabbi; 
on the wrong side of a piece of cotton 
print. This outline was cut out with ; 
margin of about half an inch, so that the 
cloth would cover the oak-tag animal 
figure and leave a margin on the back to 
be pasted down. A jacket was outlined on 
the figure with a black crayon. Features 
of the rabbit were added in crayon. 
Under the rabbit’s right arm a slit was 
cut equal to the width of a package of 
carrot seed. The package of seed wa 
placed in the slit, to look as if the rabbit 
were Carrying it. 








VARIETY IN LETTER WRITING 


RUBY I. WIRT 


H I HAVE noticed that letter writing 

is undertaken by pupils with enthus- 
asm for the first few lessons, but with 
lagging interest when more practice is fe- 
quired. 

This year when my fourth grade was 
studying letter writing as a part of a des 
ert unit, I divided the class in two parts, 
sending half of them on an imaginary trip 
to the Sahara Desert, to write home about 
their experiences; and having the others 
remain at home to write local news © 
their classmates in faraway Africa. The 
children co-operated eagerly in this 1 
teresting activity. 

An empty chalk box served as a mail- 
box, and each day our postman delivered 
three of the letters, which were read att 
beginning of the class period. 

I found that this plan developed mor 
than the usual amount of interest, 4% 
the children were especially careful ® 
observe all the standards for good Jette! 
writing that they had studied. 
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A SAND-TABLE GARDEN 


NETTIE RYAN 


B® ASA spring activity in our first- and 

second-grade room none is more in- 
teresting or instructive than the garden 
which we make on our sand table. 

About the first week in April we set 
aside a day for the great event. Good soil 
is dumped on the sand, and several chil- 
dren are detailed to “plow” and “har- 
row.” After much digging, mixing, and 
smoothing, the seed bed is ready. 

Our ground space measures 36” x 40”, 
and we proceed to divide this into thirty 
plots, one for each child. We use strips 
of cardboard two inches wide for fencing. 
First we fence the plot. Then by placing 
four strips eight inches apart crosswise, 
and five strips six inches apart lengthwise, 
we have thirty plots six inches by eight 
inches. 

Toothpicks run through small paper 
triangles, numbered from one to thirty, 
serve as markers for each garden. A wall 
chart with numbers corresponding to the 
marker numbers is developed as each child 
plants his seeds. The record is very sim- 
ple, as for example: 1. Dorothy—Beans. 
2. Wayne—Corn. 

We place the garden in front of a south 
window. As soon as one of the pupils 
notices that something is growing in a 
plot, he consults the chart to find whose 
plot it is and what is coming up. 


PRESERVING INSECTS 


FLORENCE WOOD 


& MY CLASS in nature study brought 
in some fine specimens of insects, but 
they were so delicate and brittle when dry 
that their preservation became a problem. 
We wanted to solve it in a simple and in- 
expensive way so that all the children 
could participate in this form of nature 
study. First we collected many empty 
small cardboard boxes—powder boxes, 
andsoon. Then the children brought in 
pieces of transparent cellulose paper that 
they had saved, and some white cotton. 

When we had an insect that we wished 
to keep, We put some cotton in a box the 
right size for the specimen. As soon as 
the insect was chloroformed, with a pin 
we arranged the legs, wings, and antennae 
on the cotton in as natural a position as 
possible, 

Then we placed transparent cellulose 
paper over the top of the box and held it 
firmly in place by pasting a strip of black 
linen adhesive tape around the sides of the 

x, so that it held down neatly the over- 
lapping edges of the paper. 
€ insect was thus effectively dis- 
Played and protected, and the child was 
able to study it without handling it di- 
tectly. It could also be kept for further 
study or review lessons. 
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USING POST CARDS 


HECTOR J. Le MAIRE 


@ THE pupils of my fifth-grade group 

derived a great deal of constructive 
pleasure by bringing to class two picture 
post cards each and utilizing them in the 
following way. The backs of the cards 
were covered with plain paper, upon 
which the children printed material about 
the scene which they found in various 
other sources. In this way geography was 
very pleasantly combined with composi- 
tion writing. 

An incentive for the activity was pro- 
vided by telling the pupils to sign their 
names to the cards, since the next year’s 
geography class would use them. Oral re- 
ports were also given on the material 
which the children had looked up for the 
pictures on their post cards. 


OUR Z00 


ROXIE MARTIN 


HM FOR a group of children who were 

very poor readers I used one corner of 
the room for attractive animal pictures 
with sentence labels beneath. At the top, 
printed in large letters, was a sign, “This 
is our zoo.” Beneath that was, “Please do 
not feed the animals.” ‘This always made 
the children smile. 

Twenty or thirty attractive animal pic- 
tures in colors were in the zoo. Under 
each animal there was an appropriate sen- 
tence: “This is a bear,” “This is a lion,” 
“This is a giraffe,” and so on. 

The children went to the zoo in groups, 
reading the sentences and talking about 
the animals. Guests were allowed to visit 
the zoo, but it was required that a child 
accompany each visitor. 


AN IRIS EASTER BASKET 


SISTER M. LILLIAN 


HM THIS basket is easy to make and is 

very effective. Transfer the design 
on to heavy white drawing or construc- 
tion paper. The upper petals of the irises 
may be colored yellow, pale blue, or 
lavender; and the three lower ones deep 
yellow, deep blue, or violet. The stripes 
in the center of the lower petals should be 


colored yellow. Color the stems light 
green and the leaves dark green. 

Cut out the basket. Fold on the dotted 
lines, keeping the design on the outside. 
Paste together as indicated. No handle is 
necessary on this type of basket. 

The basket may, of course, be enlarged 
to any size that the teacher desires. 
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@ IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who 

wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with chil- 
We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will 


dren in other schools. 


California——My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in other states and countries. Letters will 
all be answered. Address: Miss Lucile Kirby, 
P.O. Box 4, Courtland, California. 


California.—My pupils of the third and fourth 
grades of Suttleville Heights School will answer 
all letters from pupils in the United States 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Constance 
Watters, 2315 W St., Sacramento, California. 


Florida-—The pupils of grades four, five, and 
six of Bear Beach School would like to exchange 
correspondence and exhibits with schools through- 
out the country, and in Cuba, Canada, and the 
Philippine Islands. They will try to answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Leila Woodburn, Bear 
Beach School, Lakeport, Florida. 


Georgia—My fourth-grade pupils wish to ex 
change letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs 
with pupils in other states, Canada, and foreign 
Address: 


countries. All letters will be answered, 


Mrs. Claude Harrell, Chauncey, Georgia. 


Illinois—My pupils of the sixth grade would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grade 
in other sections of the United States or its pos 
sessions. Our school is near the new oil fields of 
southern Illinois. Promptness in answering will 
be stressed. Address: Mr. Robert A. Wright, 


Monroe School, Casey, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils and teacher of Husking 
Peg School, grades one to eight, would like to ex- 
change ietters, pictures, products, and souvenirs 
with pupils and teachers of other schools in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. We would also enjoy hearing about toy 
bands, school papers, and so on. We will try to 
answer all letters promptly. Address: Mrs. Lola 
Steinhagen, Chana, Illinois. 


Indiana.—My third and fourth grades wish to 
exchange correspondence, products, and souvenirs 
with pupils of other states and foreign countries. 
All letters will be answered promptly. Address: 
Miss Hilda M. Crampton, Howe, Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils in a rural school, grades one 
to eight, wish to correspond with pupils of other 
schools in other states and countries. They will try 
to answer all letters. Address: Miss Johanna 
Anfinson, R.D. No. 2, Clarion, lowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of grades four to eight of a 
rural school of Polk County, Iowa, a coal-mining 
and meat-packing section, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with pupils and 
teachers of other states and foreign countries. 
They promise to answer. Address: Miss Lois 
Breman, R.D. No. 5, Des Moines, lowa. 


Kansas.—The pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades of Lebo Public Schools wish to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and school newspapers 
with pupils of other states of the United States 
and its outlying possessions. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Carter L. Burns, Lebo, Kansas. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Maine.—My pupils of the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades would like to correspond with chil- 
dren of similar grades in the United States and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Alice Wilkins, 
Jay Intermediate School, Jay, Maine. 


Mississippi—My second and third grades have 
read A Little Journey to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, written some time ago. They would like 
to exchange letters with children from these is- 
lands to learn about present-day conditions there. 
Address: Miss Eula Mae Ishee, Central School, 
Louisville, Mississippi. 


Missouri.—The fifth grade of Vernon School 
wish to exchange correspondence, pictures, sou- 
venirs, and tax tokens with pupils in other states. 
They promise to answer promptly. Address: 


Miss Hilda Hamilton, Clark, Missouri. 


Montana.—My seventh and eighth grades wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with 
pupils in other states and foreign countries. They 
will answer promptly. Address: Mr. Elton Elliott, 
P.O. Box 42, Willow Creek, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils in grades three to eight 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and sou- 
venirs with pupils in schools of the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries. All letters will 
be answered. Address: Miss Janeth Johnson, 
Valparaiso, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils of Venango School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with pupils of other 
states. They will answer all letters promptly. 
Address: Miss Anne Willms, Venango, Nebraska. 


New Jersey —The pupils of Bergen Street 
School, grades four to eight, inclusive, would 
like to exchange letters and school papers with 
children of other states, preferably from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the Pacific Coast. If any 
teacher cares to send the names and grades of 
children who wish to correspond, our pupils will 
write the first letters in the exchange. They will 
try to answer all letters. Address: Mr. G. Sidney 
Leach, Bergen Street School, Newark, New Jersey. 


New Jersey —The pupils in my 8B class are 
eager to exchange letters, photographs, and mate- 
rial with pupils in the United States and foreign 
countries. They promise to answer. 
Miss Evelyn Post, Chancellor Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Address: 
School, 


New York.—My pupils, grades one to six, 
would like to exchange letters, products, or sou- 
venirs with pupils of other states and foreign 
countries. We will try to 
Address: Miss 
New York. 


answer all letters. 


Eleanor Dreaney, Stephentown, 


North Carolina.—The pupils of grade three in 
E. M. Holt School would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, products, and post cards with teachers 
and pupils of other states and Canada. Address: 
Mrs. J. E. Foster, R.D. No. 1, Burlington, North 
Carolina, 


make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 
ceived. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, 
and should be addressed to: 


Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order received. 


Tue Insrrucror, Club Exchange, 


Oregon.—My pupils of the third and fourth 
grades wish to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, or schoolwork, especially art and booklets, 
with pupils of all the states and possessions of the 
United States, and foreign countries. All letters 
will be answered. Address: Miss Myrtle R. Davis, 
Oakland, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils of our fifth and 
sixth grades wish to exchange their school news. 
paper, “Fremont News Flashes,” for school pa- 
pers of other clementary schools in the United 
States. Address: Mr. Colsin R. Shelly, Fremont 
Street School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


Puerto Rico.—My pupils, grades six, seven, and 
eight, wish to exchange souvenirs, albums, cor- 
respondence, and post cards with American chil- 
Address: Miss Rosario 


[rizarry, care of Supervisor of Schools, San Juan, 


dren in the same grades. 
Puerto Rico. 


South Carolina.—The pupils and teacher of the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades of Ward High 
School would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, 
and products of our state with pupils from any 
state in the United States, Canada, foreign coun- 
tries, and especially our island possessions. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. J. T. Hutchinson, Ward High School, 
Ward, South Carolina. 


South Dakota.—The pupils of my school would 
like to cosrespond with children in any province, 
state, or foreign country. We would also like 
to exchange school papers and snapshots. We will 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Myrtle Brookens, 
Parker, South Dakota. 


South Dakota.—My pupils of the first, fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to exchange 
post cards, stamps, souvenirs, products, and letters 
with pupils in any foreign country or in any other 
state, especially those states along the oceans and 
those in the South. Letters will be answered 
promptly. Address mail to: Miss Miriam Geppert, 
North Cloud School, Reliance, South Dakota. 


South Dekota.—My pupils, grades one to seven, 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers of other states 
and foreign countries. We will answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Isabell Longen, R-D. 
No. 5, Webster, South Dakota. 


Texas.—My third-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters and products with pupils 
of schools in other states and countries. Lee 
ters will be answered. Address: Miss Catherine 
Purvis, P.O. Box 785, Borger, Texas. 


Texas.—Our pupils of the eighth grade wish © 
exchange letters and pictures with pupils in a) 
state or foreign country. They will reply. A& 
dress: Mrs. John Pirtle, Dodd City, Texas. 

Wisconsin.—My pupils of Little Grove Rum 
School, grades one through eight, would like © 
exchange letters, cards, pictures, and so on, 
other schools. Address: Miss Anne Gast’ 
R.D. No. 4, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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What, When, and 
How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Can you suggest a woodworking 
problem that the children of 
grade four will find practical? 

Our children are making pic- 
ture frames 12” x 18” so that 
many of their paintings will fit 
the frames. They are putting 
screws on the back so that the 
picture can easily be slipped in 
and out. 

Wires are attached so that the 
frame can be hung in a horizontal 
or vertical position, depending on 
the specific picture to-be put in 
the frame each month. 


+ 


How would you present design in 
the primary grades? 

In Tue INsrrucror there are 
often good design problems. 

Primary children love to make 
repeat borders of rhythmic units, 
also allover designs. Sometimes | 
dictate one simple design to give 
them the repetition idea. Then 
| encourage them to make orig- 
inal designs. 

The children in the first three 
grades like to make designs on 
squared paper. Sometimes a first- 
or second-grade child makes a bet- 
ter design than a sixth-grader. 

Design does not show the same 
development as drawing. Teach- 
ers must give the children the op- 
portunity to practice design. On 
squared paper some of them will 
make houses and trees or square 
people. I would let the children 
make their designs as they please. 
If I suggested at all, it would be 
sometimes to limit their colors, 
which makes the design stand out. 


. 


lam a teacher in a rural school. 


and | am writing you for any in- 
jormation you can give me on 
making articles from flour or 
‘ugar sacks, or tin cans. 


Flour and sugar sacks can be 
ued in many ways. Bleach the 
words out of the cloth. Dye it 
it you don’t want it natural color. 


1. Draw an old-fashioned man 
or woman, or both, and perhaps 
an old-fashioned carriage on the 
cloth. Work the picture in little 
black cross-stitches. Make a little 
frame, and paint it black. Frame 
the cloth picture. 

2. Fold the cloth four times to 
make a hot pad. Make a design of 
colored cloth, such as a squared 
animal or flowers. Sew it 
the pad. 

3. Make a laundry bag out of a 
large sack. Sew a cloth design on 
it or initials of bright red or blue. 
The initial arrangement is a good 
design problem. 

4. Make bibs for young broth- 
ers and sisters. 


onto 


From tin cans you may cut out 
many kinds of animals that will 
stand up. 


° 


How can art be used in the every- 
day life of the child? 

When a child arranges flowers 
in a bowl, we can teach him not 
to crowd the flowers. Show him 
why it is best not to cut the stems 
too short. Help him to select 
bowls of a shape and color that 
suit the flowers. 

Show him how to arrange books 
and magazines on a table in an 
orderly fashion. 

Explain why he should not 
wear a plaid cap, a striped sweater, 
and a polka-dotted scarf; and 
why a cap of plain color with a 
plaid sweater is in better taste. 
Plain spaces are needed for the 
eye to rest on, because it is too 
disquieting to have everything 
filled with pattern. 

Hang pictures in the child’s 
room low enough for him to see 
them. Most adults hang pictures 
too high in a room. 

If a landscape gardener or an 
interior decorator is consulted, 
let the child be present when 
there is a discussion, so that he 
may learn to discriminate between 


good and poor taste. 
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What is a good way to proceed in 
water-color work in the fifth 
grade? 

| would encourage the children 
to sketch in a few pencil lines to 
guide them. The lines should be 
made very light so that they will 
not show when the painting is 
done. The children should use 
much water so that the finished 
result will still look wet even 
when it is dry. 


e 


Can you suggest a simple prob- 
lem that will help children in 
grades one and two in drawing; a 
problem which is so interesting 
that they will put forth real ef- 
fort? 


The drawing of toys is a most 
excellent problem for grades one 
and two. Animal toys, such as a 
giraffe, a camel, a rocking horse, 
the ducks that children use in 
bathtubs, and so on, are usually 
made with simple lines which are 
easy to draw. 


& 


I am teaching in a one-room rural 
school, having every grade but 
the sixth. There are eleven 
pupils. Our curriculum allows 
only fifteen minutes a day for art. 
At this time I must instruct all 
the grades, Our supplies are 
limited, and | know very little 
about art. Can you help me with 
this problem? 

I would treat this group as a 
family gathering and teach it in- 
formally. The following sugges- 
tions may help you. 

1. One day have all bring flow- 
ers and containers. Use the art 
time to arrange the flowers, pay- 
ing special attention to not crowd- 
ing the flowers and to showing 
the value of picking long stems. 
While some grades are reciting, 
let others draw or paint the con- 
tainers of flowers. 

2. Pin up prints of famous pic- 
tures. Discuss them, giving each 
child a chance to express ideas. 





3. There may be one boy who 
can draw airplanes weil. Let him 
go to the blackboard and draw 
one slowly, line by line, the chil- 
dren at their seats following him. 

4. Let children model people 
and animals from clay. They can 
bring a live rabbit to school to use 
as a model. When the clay fig- 
ures are dry, use water colors to 
paint them. Then shellac them. 

§. Let children help themselves 
as much as possible. Give much 
encouragement. You will be sur- 
prised at how well they will do. 


. 


In helping children in grade 
three with their study of Mexico, 
would you have them practice a 
long time on people, and then 
help them draw various ob jects, 
or would you help them a little 
with people and a little with ob- 
jects, then a little more with peo- 
ple, and so on? 


1 would do the latter way de- 
scribed. It happens that I am 
right now engaged in doing that 
very thing. If you keep on teach- 
ing children to draw people before 
you teach them to draw homes, 
cactus, burros, etc., they can draw 
people, but they cannot draw 
backgrounds behind the people. 
It is better, therefore, to alternate 
the drawing of people in different 
costumes and positions with ob- 
jects such as trees, boats, houses, 
and so On, 


Sd 


In the fifth grade should we use 
water-color boxes with only red, 
yellow, blue, and black? 


I would not use these boxes if 
the school can afford to buy boxes 
with eight colors, including black 
and brown. When the children 
have all of the colors it is easier 
for them to keep their minds on 
the process of painting. The box 
of few colors which you mention 
can be better used by high-school 


or college students, 
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What to 
in the 


Teacher Trainin 
Ethical! Culture 





Do 
Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 


Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department 


Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


! wish to work out a unit on Afri- 
ca with the seventh grade, Please 
send me information and plans 
for developing the subject. 

Send to Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, 519 West 12 1st 
Street, New York, N.Y., for the 
book, The Land and Life of 
Africa, by Wrong (80¢). This is 
full of factual material. Both 
information and suggestions for 
developing the unit may be found 
in the following pamphlets pre- 
pared by the same organization. 
They are all written by teachers. 

Culture of the African People, 
by Harris. Price $.50. 

African Shelters, by 
Price $.15. 

African Stories for Children, 
by Harris. Price $.60. 

African Bark Cloths, by Childs. 
Price $.25. 

Masks, Primitive and Modern, 
by Carter and Rees. Price $.40. 


Childs. 


* 


Please send me any information 
you have for a first- and second- 
grade unit on the farm. 

Begin your unit with a discus- 
sion of the children’s homes. Find 
out what is done there, where the 
food comes from, and so on. 
Much of the food is raised on a 
farm. Ask what a farm is like. 
What is done there? What ani- 
mals are found there? What crops? 
Children who have visited or lived 
on farms will contribute most. 
They should tell about the farm- 
er's work, the milking, the gar- 
den, care of the animals, and so 
on. Bring out the fact that the 
farmer earns his living by selling 
food to city dwellers. 

Reading charts based on these 
discussions should be used. You 
can find some good suggestions for 
charts in a little book by Tippett, 
The Singing Farmer (World Book 
Co.). Suitable books for reading 
aloud and for the library table 
are: Grand father's Farm, by Read 
(Scribner); Work-a-Day Doings 
on the Farm, by Serl (Silver 
Burdett); and “The Cloverfield 
Farm” books and others by Helen 
Orton (Stokes). There are a 
number of good farm stories in 
Here and Now Story Book, by 
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Mitchell (Dutton) and Told un- 
der the Blue Umbrella (Macmil- 
lan). 
picture books, especially 
farm animals. 

After a week or two of prepa- 
ration, a visit should be made to 
This should be followed 
by more discussions, more reading 
charts, and more reading aloud. 

If you have blocks or boxes, 
the children will probably begin 
building a farm on the floor. 
They will dramatize farm activi- 
They will draw and paint 
farm pictures. 

Visit a market to buy foods 
grown on a farm. 


Ten-cent stores have good 
about 


a farm. 


ties. 


Cook some of 
them. You may be able to plant 
some vegetables outdoors or in a 
window box. 

All such activities should fol- 
low, not precede, the development 
of a background of information 
and ideas. Many teachers try to 
start with activities, and feel dis- 
couraged by the poor results and 
lack of interest. Usually the best 
procedure is to give the children 
some information through pic- 
reading, discussions, and 
trips, after which they will begin 
to initiate activities, and carry out 
all sorts of creative expression, 
such as art work, construction, 
and dramatic play. 


tures, 


a 


Will you kindly suggest some lit- 
erature on the “unit” as a method 
of teaching? I should like to see 
a model unit. I should also like 
some suggestions for worth-while 
activities for the fifth grade. 


For general help on unit work 
in the middle grades, and units 
worked out in great detail, pur- 
chase Teachers Guide to Child 
Development in the Intermediate 
Grades, from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, 
California. The price is $1.00. 

The following are appropriate 
social-studies units for the fifth 
grade: Ships and Cargoes, Cloth- 
ing, Colonial Life, How the Pio- 
neers Lived, Mexico, Egyptian or 
Greek Life, Medieval Life, Study 
of Our State, The Spanish Trail, 
Miners and Mining, and How 
Man Has Recorded Time. 





HAVE you some troublesome 


roblems in teaching science? 





Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 


If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. 


e will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Should the problem of bird mi- 
gration be taught in the fall or in 
the spring? 


I presume that there is no defi- 
nite answer to this question. 
Probably it depends on how you 
plan to relate this problem to 
other science work. If you are 
studying birds as part of a unit on 
how animals and plants change 
as winter approaches, then fall 
would of course be the time to 
study bird migration. If you are 
studying birds and their habits in 
spring, then migration could be 
related appropriately to the study 
in spring. 


+ 


We do not study units in science 
in our primary grades. What are 
some individual lessons that I 
may use this spring? 

The following lesson problems 
employ the observations that pu- 
pils make during their out-of- 
door time. 

1. How do squirrels care for 
their young? 

2. Why do the bees visit apple 
blossoms? 

3. How do you find the North 
Star? 

4. How does a 
make its house? 

§. What do seeds need so that 
they can grow? 


mud dauber 


2 


We are considering the planting 
of a school garden in our elemen- 
tary school. How can we make 
use of such a project in our sci- 
ence classes? 

The science phases of a school 
garden are many. You may, in 
the later elementary groups, study 
such problems as: How do plants 
make food? What do plants need 
in order to grow? How do plants 
change as they grow? The solv- 
ing of such problems will include 


experiments with sprouting seeds, ° 


transplanting plants, fertilizing 
the garden, supplying water, and 
studying the habitats needed by 
different kinds of plants. 

The early elementary grades 
may study simpler phases of plant 
life, such as: What do seeds need 
so that they can sprout? What 


are some of the different kinds of 
garden plants? What do the dif- 
ferent parts of a plant do? 

A school garden, to be of value, 
needs careful planning with the 
group of pupils and intelligent 
guidance on the part of the teach- 
er. There should be a legitimate 
motive for having a garden, and 
provision should be made for the 
care of the garden during the 
summer months if the garden is 
at all extensive. 


e 


What are some of the five-and. 
ten-cent-store books which you 
think are satisfactory for use in 
the science classes of elementary 
schools? , 


It is important that books be 
accurate in their information and 
easy enough to be read by the 
pupils. The following books on 
identification have been found 
satisfactory for reference and for 
supplementary work. 

Blue Book of Birds of America, 
Green Book of Birds of America, 
and Red Book of Birds of Ameri- 
ca, by Ashbrook. 

Butterflies of America, by 
Fazzini. 

Wild Flowers of America, by 
Harvey. 

Talking Leaves, and Wild Flow- 
ers at a Glance, by King. 

Around the Ycar, by Parker. 

Trees of North America, by 
Peattie. 

Seeing Stars, by White. 


a 


Where can I buy an observation 
beehive, and how can I care for 
iu? 

The A. I. Root Company, Me- 
dina, Ohio, will supply a one- 
frame observation hive for $8.00, 
less 20 per cent discount to schools. 
You may then get a frame of bees 
and honey from some local bee- 
keeper. Be sure that you have 4 
queen bee. The Root Company 
will supply queens by mail. 

The hive requires no spec 
care except that there should be 
water available for the bees ou 
of doors. They may be kept for 
two months in the spring oF all. 
Do not keep them all winter. 
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YOUR g 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Problems in 
Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Can you tell us how to make a 
large wall map of the United 
States, preferably plain, showing 
only state boundaries or states 
in varied colors? 


If you have a slide map of the 
United States, project this against 
a white or cream-colored piece of 
window-shade material, cut to the 
size desired. The pupils may then 
trace the outline of the map upon 
the material by using india ink 
and lettering pens. Water colors 
of varied hues could be used to 
indicate the states. After the map 
has been finished, fasten it to a 
window-shade roller and hang it 
in an appropriate place in the 
classroom. 

If you do not have a slide map 
of the United States, I would sug- 
gest that you trace a small out- 
line map on a piece of clear glass, 
lantern-slide size, which in turn 
may be projected against the 
window-shade material. This kind 
of activity would make an inter- 
esting project for some of your 
pupils and, if done very skillfully, 
would yield excellent results at a 
low cost. 


of 


Please outline a procedure by 
which one may use lantern slides 
for teaching spelling and vocabu- 
lary. 

Spelling lists, sentence struc- 
ture, and vocabulary drills may 
be projected on the screen by 
means of typewriter slides. 

These may be purchased, or 
they may be made by the teacher. 
Place a sheet of thin transparent 
cellulose paper between two sheets 
of carbon paper. Enclose all this 
in an envelope, one face of which 
has an opening the size of a lan- 
tern slide. Place the envelope in 
the typewriter and write on the 
side that has the opening. The 
sheet of cellulose paper should 
then be placed between two cover 
glasses and bound with gummed 
Paper. Any glass cut the size of 
alantern slide is suitable for cover 
glasses, although it is better to use 
high-grade picture-framing glass 
that is relatively thin, a sixteenth 
or an eighth of an inch thick, 
Without blemishes or bubbles. 


Another way in which a teach- 
er may make slides is by printing 
or writing the word or words by 
hand on the glass with Scarborite 
opaque black. If the particular 
letters which cause difficulty are 
emphasized, pupils soon learn to 
master the word. 

At the Scarborough School we 
made a set of slides for the “One 
Hundred Spelling Demons.” Each 
slide had the word in large print, 
and was decorated by a little fig- 
ure, such as a dwarf, an elf, or a 
dragon. Difficult letter combina- 
tions were underscored, pointed to 
by the little figures, or printed in 
red ink. The children enjoy see- 
ing the demons and learn to spell 
them with surprising facility. 


” 


How can I make semitransparent 
shades opaque? 


In many of the schools that are 
equipped with the semitransparent 
shades, a second roller shade of 
black material is fitted to each 
window. Inexpensive black cloth, 
cut to fit the window, may be 
hung with thumbtacks or draped 
from a wire so that it covers the 
window. I would not advise at- 
tempting to paint or to treat your 
semitransparent shades with an 
opaque material. 


° 


I am interested to learn where I 
can get material for a project in 
visual education to be used in 
sixth- and seventh-grade arithme- 
tic. 

Unfortunately, there is_rela- 
tively little visual material avail- 
able for the teaching of sixth- and 
seventh-grade arithmetic. Per- 
haps the most effective procedure 
in organizing a visualized project 
would be for students to make, 
with the help and co-operation of 
their teacher, a series of lantern 
slides as a part of the arithmetic 
study. Charts, graphs, diagrams, 
problems, and so on, could be 
drawn upon lantern-sized etched 
glass or clear glass with special 
pencils, crayons, or transparent 
inks. The slides may then be 
projected on the screen in the usu- 
al manner. 
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=: Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
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Chicago, 


} vow Chicago, 
inois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N. 
4 ry Pp d, AA aA env } Pp 





How much time should be given 
to the daily drill period in arith- 
metic? 

It is difficult to tell what is 
meant by “the daily drill period,” 
and no grade is mentioned. The 
writer of the question probably 
has reference to periods of con- 
centrated practice on the compu- 
tational process. Investigations 
show that five to ten minutes a 
day, for six or eight weeks, de- 
voted to special appropriate drill 
on the fundamental operations 
with whole numbers in the upper 
elementary grades may be expect- 
ed to yield an improvement of 30 
to 40 per cent over attainment at 
the start. This is 15 to 20 per 
cent greater improvement than 
would have been made without 
the special drill. 


e 


Is junior mathematics superior to 
the ordinary arithmetic course in 
the seventh and eighth grades? 

The first type of course is prob- 
ably better for pupils preparing 
for college; the second, for pupils 
preparing to enter business pur- 
suits. Both types might well be 
given in the same school. 


J 


What accuracy would you expect 
from one year’s instruction in 
fractions in a fifth grade? 

Under average conditions, the 
pupils may be expected to ap- 
proximate normal performance on 
a dependable standardized test. 
Try Tests V, VI, VII, and VIII 
of the Compass Diagnostic Tests, 
published by Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago. Grade norms are 
provided not only for each test 
but for each part of a test. 


° 


Where there is no homogeneous 
grouping, how can I enrich the 
program for superior pupils? 
Morrison’s unit-mastery plan 
meets such a situation squarely. 
In all subjects the favored device 
with Morrison is the supplemen- 
tary project. The teacher, in oth- 
cr words, will suggest additional 
problems to be solved or topics to 
be investigated, when the bright 


f you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


pupil has completed the regular 
requirement and time is heavy on 
his hands. Examples of such en- 
richment for bright pupils will be 
provided if desired. 

A detailed description of the 
plan can be found in Morrison’s 
The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School (University of 
Chicago Press). 


+ 


How early should pupils have a 
textbook in arithmetic? 

It depends on the book. The 
conventional type of text has not 
been regarded as very satisfactory 
below the third grade. Accord- 
ingly, most of the prominent se- 
ries of texts have begun with 
grade three. Recently, however, 
texts in the form of brightly illus- 
trated number readers have been 
introduced with a good measure 
of success in the second grade, 
and even in the latter half of the 
first grade. 


. 


Will you kindly suggest a book or 
two on methods that might give 
me some new ideas in teaching 
third- and fourth-grade arithme- 
tic? 

Robert L. Morton's new book 
should prove helpful. It is en- 
titled Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School, Volume 1, 
Primary Grades (Silver Burdett). 


e 


What can be done for a child who 
persists in subtracting a larger 
number from a smaller number? 

Carefully examine the child’s 
procedure in subtraction, by the 
interview method, to find out 
just what he does when asked to 
subtract. At this distance, espe- 
cially if the child is very young 
or very slow, one suspects that he 
needs rationalization of the proc- 
ess, a clearer comprehension of the 
meaning of subtraction as taught 
by the take-away method. Begin 
with such simple concrete exer- 
cises as taking three actual pencils 
from a group of five and report- 
ing the number left. Then chal- 
lenge the child to take six pencils 
from five pencils. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


The English Teacher's 


Notebook 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, 
Wright Junior College, 


IN THIS department each month Mrs. Kenny will answer your questions 
on English usage and the teaching of English. Address her in care 


of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you 


desire a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is this sentence correct, and, if 
not, what is wrong with it? 
“There was a great big fire in the 
grate.” 


As you doubtless know, the 
word great has different 


meanings, as shown by the use of 


many 


such correct expressions as these: 
a great multitude (number), a 
great while (duration of time), 
a great uproar (power, intensity ), 
a great painter (distinguished). 
An unabridged dictionary gives 
large and big as synonyms for 
great. If we accepted that at its 
face value, ic, that the three 
words are absolute synonyms, 
then the expression a great big fire 
would be equivalent to a great 
great fire or a big big fire. This 
is needless repetition. 

However, great and big are not 
absolutely synonymous; a slight 
distinction is observed. As Webster 
will explain to you, when speak- 
ing of a material object, grea/ has 
been practically displaced by large 
or (colloquial ) big. The only Oc- 
casion for using great for phys- 
ical magnitude is when we want 
to give some impression of won- 
der, amazement, annoyance, and 
if you really wish to give 
an impression of a fire which by 
its magnitude aroused amazement, 
then you could use grea? fire. But 
it is unlikely that such a fire 
would be in a grate. Either large 
or big would seem preferable in 
your sentence, 


so On. 


e 


Will you please give me the name 
of a very good play for seventh 
and eighth grades? Also, give me 
the names of some good books of 
plays suitable for junior high 
school pupils. 


I suggest that you examine some 
of the books which I mention 
here, and select a suitable play; 
you are more able than | to judge 
your pupils’ abilities. 

Olcott, Virginia: Household 
Plays for Young People (Dodd 
Mead). This author has other 
volumes: World Friendship Plays; 
Patriotic Plays; Industrial Plays; 
International Plays; and Every- 
day Plays for Home, School and 
Settlement. 
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Price, Olive M.: Short Plays 
from American History and Lit- 
erature (French). 

Schauffler, R. H.; and Sanford, 
A. P.: Plays for Our American 
Holidays (Dodd Mead). 

Seiler, Gwendolyn: The Prin- 
cess and the Swineherd (Macmil- 
lan ). 

Thomas, Charles S.: 
lantic Book of Junior 
(Little Brown). 

Wright, Harriet $.: New Plays 
from Old Tales (Macmillan). 

Entertainment books, grouped 


The Alt- 
Plays 


around holidays, containing plays 
for different age levels, can be se- 
cured from F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 

If you want books on produc- 
tion, you might investigate these: 

Ferris, Helen: Producing Ama- 
leur Entertainments (Dutton). 

Mackay, Constance D.: 
fumes and Scenery for Amateurs 
(I lolt } 

If you cannot find several of 
these books in your own public 


Cos- 


library, ask the librarian to or- 
der them from another library, 
through the inter-library loan ar- 
rangement, at no cost to you. 


o 


Occasionally | see or hear refer- 
ence to “conversation 
Since | teach seventh-grade Eng- 
lish, | should appreciate any in- 
formation you might give me 
about this type of work. 


7 
lessons. 


This same type of language ac- 
tivity is often mentioned under 
the heading “oral language work.” 
Briefly, it is a round-table discus 
sion of some topic in which chil- 
dren have a lively interest. The 
purpose of the lesson is to give 
practice in expression of thoughts 
which are almost spontaneous or 
extemporancous, since they grow 
logically out of the discussion. An 
effort is made to have pupils ex- 
press themselves in good sentences, 
using good diction, free from 
errors in grammar. 

The third book of the set of 
three textbooks, Self-Help Eng- 
lish Lessons, by J. H. Wohlfarth 
and J. J. Mahoney (World Book 
Co.), is for the seventh grade and 
gives lessons in conversation, 








Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 
teaching pooding. Your questions may be addressed to him in care of 
OR, 


THE INSTRUC 


Why do children read and write 
backward? What remedial work 
should be given? 

Learning to move the eyes as 
required in reading is a definite 
skill which must be developed. 
Some children have more difficulty 
in acquiring this important skill 
than others, depending upon their 
level of maturity and motor co- 
ordination. 

If a child seems to be having 
difficulty, the teacher should help 
him acquire kinesthetic cues to 
direction by sliding a pencil along 
the line and tracing the words 
while sounding them. 

She should give him special 
help so that he will learn to recog- 
nize the letters which commonly 
cause trouble, such as b, p, d, 
and so on, 


e 


I should like to have you send me 
a list of poems suitable for sixth- 
grade children to use in choral 
Can you make 


reading. sug- 
gestions in regard to arrange- 


ments for the reading of parts of 
certain poems? 


I would suggest that you secure 
the catalogue entitled Choric 
Speaking from Expression Com- 
pany, 16 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Mass. This lists books by Marjorie 
Gullan and others. It also gives 
some information about the books 
listed and the subject in general. 


* 


How much time should be spent 
on silent reading in the third 
grade? 


If, by the end of the second 
grade, the children have devel- 
oped a sight vocabulary of a cou- 
ple of thousand words, and power 
to attack strange words, there 
does not need to be any reading 
period in the third grade or there- 
after. The work habits needed, 
such as the ability to follow di- 
rections, to skim, to use a table 
of contents, and so on, should be 
developed in connection with the 
content experience where such 
skills are needed. Don’t forget 
the principle, “Skills are devel- 
oped only when needed to carry 
out some functional activity.” 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 
_ be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Of course, there should be at 
least forty-five minutes each day 
used for directed reading, during 
which time the child reads for 
fun. Generally this will be silent, 
but sometimes a child may have 
found something that he wishes 
to read to his friends. 

The child should read aloud on 
two types of occasions: (1) when 
he has something others would 
like to hear; and (2) when he 
wants the teacher to help him 
with his difficulties. 


a 


Do all children need phonics? 


Many children do not need any 
help in learning to read. They 
can look at a word and remember 
it. Others need to look at the 
initial consonant before they can 
recognize a word, and a very few 
need some phonetic and kinesthet- 
ic training. Therefore, it is not 
only wasteful to plan the same 
program for all the children, but 
it may be very harmful to many 
of them. 

There can be no definite time 
to start phonetic training. Most 
of the children probably do not 
need any phonics until the sixth 
or eighth month of the first grade, 
but a few of them will need pho- 
netic and kinesthetic skill im- 
mediately. 

However, all children will need 
some help in sounding words and 
in syllabication in order to be able 
to spell accurately in the inter- 
mediate grades. This is not 4 
part of the reading program. 


= 


I have a fourth grade with sec 
ond-grade reading ability. How 
can I help them? 

Forget that you are a fourth- 
grade teacher and spend at least 
four hours a day guiding reme- 
dial reading activities. 

Find the specific difficulties o 
each child. Group the children 
together according to their needs, 
and go to work to remedy their 
reading faults. 

When they are able to read 
fourth-grade books, it is ume 
enough to remember that there 
a course of study. 
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You ll tind that extra Enjoyment is part of the 
xtra VALUE these hospitable ships offer & 


That's why they are chosen time after time 
by well-traveled people you'll like meeting 


The MANHATTAN and WASHINGTON 


are America’s largest, fastest liners and two of the 
most popular vessels afloat. Spacious accommoda- 
tions, every modern luxury—-you get all you could ask 
for in actual travel value. And these ships have won a 
wide reputation for their informal atmosphere that 
makes your trip all the more enjoyable. Service is 
thoughtful—the friendly hospitality makes you feel 
always at ease. Each shipboard detail reflects a “knack” 
of giving ocean travelers what they want. Here are the 
ships for your summer vacation in Europe, but plan 
now while good accommodations are still available. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS TO ALL EUROPE 


Ireland, England, France and Germany direct. Cabin 
Class on the Manhattan and Washington, $186 up; 
Tourist, $127 up; Third, $95 up. Also special 3-Week 
European Vacation Trips. On the Pres. Harding and 
Pres. Roosevelt, Cabin, $141 up; Third, $91 up. 
“American One Class” liners weekly direct to London 
—fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool — $105 up. 
Summer rates slightly higher. Make inquiries about 
20% reductions for teachers on Sabbatical leave. 





































Complete details from your local Travel gent. 





Dancing every night to a really good orchestra 
.. “talkies”, bingo, horse-racing. Always plenty 
to do, with congenial people to join the fun, 


The Washington sails -always a thrill 








or- ing sight. Identical sister-ship of the 

; Manhattan, she is noted for her trim. 
graceful lines and scientific construction 

ve Staterooms are unusually large 
and well-planned. Beds are full 

ou sized, with adjustable reading lamps. 
Closet space is ample for your clothes. 

; Ss And the telephones are a_ conve- 

2 a rooms are comfortably air-conditioned, nience you'll especially appreciate. 

ast ind afloat or ashore, you ll never taste finer food, 

e- 

ot 

ren 

ds, Deck tennis on the sunny sports deck. “Below” there are two huge promenades, 

seit still another open game deck aft and one of the largest swimming pools afloat. 


ne ‘ For over 45 years, 
% 5 Jamous American 
eb Eagle “houseflag” has 
‘ood for well-run ships 

md fine seamanship. 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 
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The Pet Club _- 


cunt one | FLOW Chewing Gunnt 


is dead, and the housekeeper can’t. 
be bothercd with boys. e FUR 
opaL—lI had thought of that, too. keeps those alluring young sm ] les 
VALERIAmWell, we don’t want 
him in our club. 
putcie—Don’t you suppose we | 
should be kind to people 18 wall as 


to animals? 





opaL—Of course we should. 
iRENE—You remember the time 
Dick and Bob saved that half-starved 
dog and made a nice pet of it? May 
be Eddie is like that, and he’d be a 
good boy if he had half a chance. 
MRS. MEYERS (appearing at the | 


; we. ai ° oO iN 
; e 5 
a ol tn negie ; 
‘ Saues 5 . in 1 way : atiO in J 5 tO Ae 
door )—Maida, are you sure you gave | ; ates pene a our te ch.T u " “ 
the bird fresh seed and water? ly \ea s in Th be B: @ Th 
MAipa—Why, I never forget him, | : sand ¢ and ¢ 1 por ¥ 
y; eve ge : nt un m. tas chan 
| Mother. | promised to be kind to | gsm! p . ; ee 
-e : 
at 









































, ll birds and animals. | a oF 
Here's a full-strength deodorant that keep- there but 
underarms dry and immaculate, 2 to 5 days opaL (cagerly)——May I go out to ‘ : 
yet is non-irritating! Medical uuthority| see your bird, Maida? ' re) \< ; - ; id y to tw 
has pronounced Nonspi entirely safe when | MAipa—Of course you may. He’s $ qsure- sia J JAAN the addit 
properly applied. Nonspi goes OD TTT ig ashen Ulan | the Sovit 

easily ... dries more quickly. Clothe: | prectic 1s 
stay fresh and dainty. Sold at all drug and} (Opal goes out.) a countr 
department stores 35¢ and 60¢. Slightly putcu—l almost forgot the kit tance esp 
higher in Canada. tens this morning, but Dan reminded | ing educs 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! me when he went to the barn to feed the old ci: 

the new chickens. 

The SAFE Deodorant | iRENE—It’s so easy to forget. | » a 

— Stops Perspiration | DULC iT ~The boys are very late, and cult 
Ed | aren t they? ; ad w 
113 West 1th St., New York City imteNt—That’s my fault, I guess. - Z te : d 
Senaph. § catiess 000 Gtomps | vatenta—Your fault? How? ZY A ina sixth 
| imeNr—Il was trying to make a : 3 the Into 
| pen for my bunnies, arfd Joe hap- e. BY Union sh 
pened to come in. He took the box : iif conr 
and wire over to Dick’s shop and Europear 
said they'd make me a real pen. tion cow 
OPAL (coming in with a worrik d : . , leningta 
Send fer 400 _FRee Som les look pid oer foc re he yea wasn 7 a mterpris 
YARN sree iastetees Sa | bi of seed in your bird’ cup, Maids : be, wor 
Also Four Extraordinary Specials. | He's cheeping as if he were hungry. ; ma incl 
VARN NOVELTY CO., (42.88) Werth UN H..  PHILA.. PA.) The water cup is dry, too. a 

| mENE (looking at Maida) —You olga, a 
| were at my house all day yesterday. asus Mo 
THIS WEDEN | | Do you think— ea Rivit 
SUMMER + mMaipa—But I— through 1 
IN LAND OF SUNUTWIGHTS = | | iKENE—I remember your mother fl Ukra 
| called when we started and asked | tities o} 

| whether you had fed him. M Odessa. 
mMatwAa—Mother’s always asking | | P SHE SA/D High p 

= when she knows perfectly well SlR wn this 

| taet=—— : 

| opat—Birds die if they don’t get Union é 
enough to eat, don’t they? Peturing 
| puLtcm—Of course they do. |! ments me 
| know a woman who forgot to feed ind coll 
her bird, and one morning she found ¥ricultu 
| him dead in the bottom of the cage. Intouri 
Vittskovle Castle, built 1551 MAIDA (dropping into a chair sud- of the § 

Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex de nly )—I did forget him! (She and fleets 

quisite gardens, the homes of noble families buries ber face in her hands.) interest, 

' —Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church opat—But he isn’t dead yet. You dble trave 
where’ the bridal crown reveals the touching could feed him now. itin a 
story of Royal romance—the massive medie MAIDA (gelling up and running marie 
val strongholds of Vadstena and Gripsholm ‘ ‘ : : “ry tay third 
—the beautiful Cana! and Lake Country— from the room)—I will! I will! | and $1 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm Oh, my poor Cheerie! 5 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the ( Voices are heard outside.) eals, all 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. puLcir—The boys must have uightseeir 

Be sure of « perfect summer, book early. finished that rabbit pen. tide-int 


Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 





(Joe, Dick, and Bob enter, carry- | 


ttave] age 
ing the pen. They put it on the 


full into, 


vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 


tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- floor.) Write fo 
land and the Continent—direct from New VALERIA—Isn’t it a dandy? booklet a 
York in Swedish linersin eight luxurious days. Jor (pointing to the back of the | the US.S 

Ask your travel agent or us for our neu box )— We fi xed a door here, so you 

“Lands of Sunlit Nights” can let them run into a yard. INT 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- pick—There’s a lot of wire in the C 
vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. shed which Dad said I could have. ; 
Please mention Department WM. If you want it, ll make a yard with 45 Fi 





’ | For Information Regarding a Vacation in Michigan, Write 
a cover over it so dogs can’t catch | 


, 80 North 
| East Michigan Tourist Association, Box R, Bay City, Michiga" “ 
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your rabbits. 
Six cents in stamps for 92-Page Illustrated Guide 
Continued on page 19) 
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FUROPE-BOUND 
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@ The tourist map of Europe 
| as changed. The old Baedeker 
utes are, for the most part, still 
there but the map has grown near- 
ly to. twice its former size with 
the addition, in the past decade, of 
] the Soviet Union as a leading trav- 
y¥ @dcountry. This fact is of impor- 
‘ Biance especially to the sojourney- 
/ ing educator who is familiar with 
© Bite old continental landmarks and 
4 Bvho, above all, is interested in the 
moch-making social, economic 
ad cultural changes being ef- 
feted with unprecedented speed 
ina sixth of the world. Ask for 
the Intourist map of the Soviet 
Union showing easy rail, boat and 
it connections with Western 
uropean centers. Chart a vaca- 
tion cOurse up to Moscow and 
= leningtad, busy hubs of Soviet 
mterprise; if more time is avail- 
dle, work out an itinerary that 
my include a cruise down the 
Volga, across the mighty Cau- 
aus Mountains, along the Black 
a Riviera to Sunny Crimea or 
through the steppelands of Color- 
fl Ukraine with its rejuvenated 
tities of Kiev, Kharkov and 
Odessa. 
High point of the Moscow sea- 
wn this year is the 353 acre All 
Ynion Agricultural Exposition 
jitturing the enormous achieve- 
mnts made in the mechanization 
id collectivization of U.S.S.R. 
giculture, opening August Ist. 
Intourist, the Travel Company 
the Soviet Union with hotels 
ind fleets of cars at all places of 
terest, makes possible comfort- 
ible travel over a large number of 
lineraries at basic rates of $5 per 
ly third class, $8 per day tourist 
( Md $15 first including hotels, 
mals, all transportation on tour, 
ightseeing by car and experienced 
ttide-interpreters. All recognized 
twel agents are equipped to give 
information on Soviet travel. 
tite for illustrated descriptive 
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INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
” 60 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
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The Pet Club 


(Continued from page 58) 


IRENE (sitting down on the floor, 
examining the pen carefully)—It's 
just perfect! The yard would be 
lovely, too. 

pop—We'd better tell you that 
Dan is bringing Eddie Jones to this 
meeting. He never heard about a 
Pet Club and he’d like to join. 

VALERIA—But he’s terribly mean 
to animals. I saw him— 

pick—He didn’t know that was 
being mean. 

MAIDA (entering as Dick speaks) 
—I guess when the president of the 
club forgets about her own bird we 
shouldn't keep people out just be- 
cause they don’t know. 

yor—Here they come. (He goes 
to the door.) Hurry up, fellows! 

EDDIE (entering with Dan)—It’s 
good of you to let me join. I get 
lonesome with just my dog, and— 
well, I'll never make him chase a cat 
or hurt anything again. 

baN—Welcome to our Pet Club. 

MAIDA—Let’s repeat our pledge to- 
gether before we do anything else. 

(All stand erect, hands at sides, 
and heads up. Eddie does his best to 
follow in the pledge.) 

ALL—I promise to be kind to 
every living creature. 


Easter Cards 
and Decorations 


(Continued from page 22) 


included, guests may like to use it for 
autographs of those attending the 
party. 

Punch holes in the tops of all the 
booklet pages, and in the top and 
bottom of the cover. Assemble the 
pages and tie dainty colored string or 
yarn through top. Tie several short 
pieces of the same string or yarn in 
the bottom of the cover for a tassel. 

The double cards should be folded 
on the dotted line as indicated. Col- 
or all the designs with light colors. 
Write a greeting or a message. 

The large egg may be used as a 
room decoration, or as a cover for 
a spelling notebook. With one or 
two slight changes, the tulips in this 
design could be repeated for a black- 
board border. 


April Art Activities 


(Continued from page 28) 


Activities— 

1. Sets of small bird pictures may 
be secured by teachers if they write 
to Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 70 
Pine St., New York, N.Y. If you 
will write to Joseph H. Dodson, Inc., 
Kankakee, Ill., you will receive free 
a Reference Index of inexpensive bird 
pictures which he has for sale. 

2. Read Bird Stories from Bur- 
roughs, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

3. Study the picture, “Avenue at 
Middelharnis,” by Hobbema.  [ No. 
56, Instructor Picture Study Series 
(Owen).] 

4. Take a hike through the woods. 

§. Build and paint a birdhouse. 
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| THE ETERNAL BEAUTY OF ROME IS ROBED IN FLOWERS 
... FLORENCE IS FRAGRANT WITH ROMANCE 





Jewelled Petals Sparkle on the Sunlit Seas and Lakes of ITALY 





A Roman Garden, blooming today as it did during the reign of Diocletian. 


ly ROME, the magnificent Augustan Bimillenary Exhibition 
unfolds, era by era, the spectacle of 2,000 years before your eyes. 
In Florence, Italy is host to the world of music during the Music 
Festival from April 28 to June 10. There’s opera, too, at Rome, 
Bologna, Naples and Turin this Spring. In Venice, from June to 
October, modern masterpieces beckon you to the XX1I Biennial 
Art Exhibition. There are special courses in art, ethnography, 
history, etc., in many universities and cities during the Spring 


and Summer. Write for a complete calendar of events in Italy. 


Now is the Time to See Italy . . . 100 lire for $4.75 in Tourist 
Checks or Letters of Credit. 50% to 70% reduction in railroad 
fares. Hotel coupons and gasoline coupons effect radical savings. 
They apply also to Tripolitania (Italian North Africa), Ask 


your travel agent or write to us for facts and literature. 








= 





| INFORMATION OFFICE 





NEW YORK: PALAZZO D'ITALIA, 626 FIFTH AVE. ® CHICAGO: 333 
NO. MICHIGAN AVE. * SAN FRANCISCO: 604 MONTGOMERY ST. 
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FOLLOW ANC r TRAILS TO 
new Ndvenlu te 


OU’LL taste the thrills of the explorer when you get 

off the beaten path in New Mexico's fascinating vast- 
ness. Traveling in modern comfort along great high- 
ways, going out a few miles from thriving towns and 
cities, you'll step back a thousand years into scenes little 
changed since the Conyuistadores first saw them four 
centuries ago. In quaint Indian pueblos where legend 
records the coming of the white man on great white 
birds upon the water, you'll find primitive customs 
unchanged and hear the sound of languages that have 
never been written. In the dust of ruined cities you'll 
find traces of people who vanished even before the days 
of Coronado. The great Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park will bring gasps of awe and amazement, and 
eight National Monuments will make history come to 





real Western dude ranches in great forest areas will 
tempt you to linger and be lazy. Whatever you like best 
in a vacation, you'll find it in strange and new and dif- 
ferent form in New Mexico. Let these free booklets give 
you a glimpse of the thrilling days ahead! 








NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 
Room 431, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Please send me the following free booklets: 
| Official 1938 Road Map 


0 Two Weeks in New Mexico 
0 Official Insignia of New Mexico 


Na me 


Address 


life before your eyes. Cool mountain playgrounds and 
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Have You Seen the 
Easter Rabbit? 


(Continued from page 34) 


peccy—To find the Easter Rabbit. 
rir—Why do find 


him? 


you want to 
pEGGY—Because if a child can find 
the Easter Rabbit on the day before 
Easter, he has to give the child an 
Easter egg. 
ELEP—Oh, Do you know, | 
have never had an Easter egg. 
peGGy—You haven't? - Maybe if 


I see! 


youd help us find the Easter Rab 
bit, he would give you one, too. 
etv—Perhaps he would! And 


then wouldn’t I be a jolly little elf! 
Aha! (He leaps up in the air.) 
jimMy—Then you will help us to 
find him? 
riv—Yes, | will. 
you what we'll do. 


Now | will tell 
The Easter Rab- 
bit goes around to the flowers and 
asks them to give him colors from 


their petals. He uses these to dye his 


Easter eggs. So we will ask the 
flowers whether they have seen him. 
Come on. (He goes to the Spring 


Beauties, the children following.) 
prccy—Oh! Just see the pretty 
Spring Beauties, Jimmy. 

ELY—Ah, good morning to you, 
Spring Beauties. Have you seen the 
Easter Rabbit? 

SPRING BEAUTIES (swaying 
ways to and fro) —No-o-0-o. 

peGGy—They spoke! 

ELr—That’s I'm an elf. 
Elves can talk to flowers and birds 
and animals, you know. 

jJimMy—lI wish I were an elf. 

PEGGY—Well, not, 
what are we going to do now? 

riv—Why, well ask these Purple 
Violets over here! (They go to the 
Purple Violets.) 

rLe—Have any of you 
Easter Rabbit this morning? 

(Violets all shake their heads nega 
tively, but do not speak.) 

peGccy—Why don’t they speak? 

rir—Haven’t you eyer heard that 
Purple Violets are shy? But their 
Yellow Violets 


side 


because 


A nd 


you re 


seen the 


cousins, those over 


there, aren't. Let’s ask them. (T/ey 
vo to the Yellow Violets.) 
rLr—Good morning. Have any 


of you seen the Easter Rabbit today ? 

YELLOW vioLETs—Not today. 

A YELLOW vioteT—I saw him 
yesterday. 

rir—Thank you, but that doesn't 
help a bit. 

j}iIMMY—Here comes a 
Can you ask him? 

rir—Yes, of 
Robin Redbreast. 
Easter Rabbit? 

ROBIN—No, today. 
must be getting home. 
Cheer-up! It’s going to rain! 

pEGGY—Why, it is getting 
cloudy! 

eLr—lIt’s just an April shower to 
bring May flowers. Come on, we 
can get under my toadstool until it’s 
over. It won’t last long. 

(They all run and huddle under 
the toadstool. The Rain Fairies flut 
ter in at door right, and run up and 
down, sprinkling the flowers with 
bits of “rain.” ) 

etrp—Hurrah, it’s the Rain Fair- 
ies. Maybe they've seen the Easter 
Rabbit. 

(Continued on page 61) 


fat robin. 


course. Why, it’s 


Have you seen the 


Well, | 


Cheer-up! 


not 


very 
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From Teacher 
To a Well-Paid 
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Florence May G 

School Teacher, Winns 
Experience, Becomes Man 
ager of Apartment Hote/ 


writ 















Nhe luckiest day of my 
Wit the lay | wrote 
Lewis School r 
tion, Il was 
atisfled w ny 
pportuni 4 1 
Wher the I S 
10k Big Oy 
arrived, I realized . r 
everything I ’ 
nating work, good | 
portu ‘ 
rolled Now apartment hotel. manager, salary §1¥ 
per month and a $100 apartment | we my s 
‘ to Lewis Lejsure-Time, Home Study Training 
Step oe a Well- als Position 
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For Information 
WRITE OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPT. 


On Sabbatical 


Leave? 


SAVE 20 PER CENT IN FARES 


| Members of the teaching profession will 

| be granted 20 per cent reductions on 
ocean transportation round-trip rates, 
eastbound from August 15 to March 30 
inclusive, westbound October 1!5 to 
July 15 inclusive. 





“END OF TERM” SAILINGS 
With College Orchestras 
On Each Ship 


ENGLAND-FRANCE-GERMANY 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


JUNE 16 - JULY 3 JUNE 22-JULY 9 


Arriving morning of fifth day 
at Cherbourg and Southampton, early 
next morning at Bremen to meet Berlin 
Express. 


HAPAG “‘FAMOUS FOUR EXPRESSES” 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


JUNE 16 - JULY 14* JUNE 23* 


JUNE 30 JULY 7 
*Call at Ireland P 
SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 
LLOYD COLUMBUS JUNE 30 


| Cobh * Plymouth * Cherbourg * Bremen 





For Leisure at our Lowest Rates 


topos ST. LOUIS 1..yo BERLIN 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS of EUROPE 
Arranged by famous travel organizations 
' and beginning on the above “‘end of term’ 
tossings. Details on request to Tour Dept. 





THIS BOOK of 220 

pages, illustrated by 

Wallace Morgan, an- 

fwers many questions 

on travel to and in 

Europe, planning, go- Q% 

ing, passports, bag- SN 


gege, customs ..... 





ideal for groups of friends. (Entire car 
tax in Germany reduced to $1! for 2 
months’ sojourn.) Information on Sum- 
| mer Courses and Year ‘Round Study 

tbroad. PRICE of this pocket - size 


volume is 25¢ to cover part of costs. 


Educational Service Department IN. 4 
Hamburg-American Line- 
North German Lloyd 
57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 25¢ for 220-page illustrated 
» "Your Trip to Europe". 
Name 





Other Inquiries and Consultation Invited 
by EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y INORTH 


Uptown Office: 669 Fifth Avenue |tiovo 


Offices and Agents Everywhere 





Also on Taking Your Car to Europe, 











Have You Seen the 
Easter Rabbit? 


(Continued from page 60) 


(He crawls out from underneath 
the toadstool, and runs up to them. 
They gather around him and sprinkle 
him with “rain.” ) 

ELF—Hello! 

RAIN FAIRIES—Hello, Elf! 

ELF—Have you seen the Easter 
Rabbit anywhere? 

A RAIN FAIRY—No, no, Elf, we 
haven't. Why don’t you go over 
the hill to look for him? That’s 
where he lives, you know. 

(She waves in the direction of the 
bill left. Then the Rain Fairies flut- 
ter out right.) 

ELF (to children)—Come on out! 
The shower is over. The Rain Fair- 
ies said we might find the Easter 
Rabbit over the hill. Shall we look 
for him there? 

PEGGY AND JIMMY (coming from 
under the toadstool )—Yes. 

(Elf, Peggy, and Jimmy exit at 
door left. No sooner have they gone 
than Easter Rabbit enters door right, 
carrying his kettle and a bag.) 

EASTER RABBIT—Ah, you flowers 
are awake now! I am so glad be- 
cause I want some of your petals to 
make lovely colors for my Easter 
eggs. Will you give me some? 

FLOWERS—Yes, we will. 

EASTER RABBIT—I have a bit of 
blue from the sky (holding up some- 
thing blue), and a yellow sunbeam 
(holding up something yellow). 1 
have some blades of grass to make 
green eggs (holding up grass), and 
the Rain Fairies gave me some rain- 
drops to mix with my colors so that 
I would have enough paint to cover 
all my Easter eggs. (He lets pieces 
of “rain” slip through his paws. All 
of these things are in his kettle.) \ 
have begged a red feather from Robin 
Redbreast. But I need pink, purple, 
and yellow. Will each of you give 
me a petal? 

(Each flower takes off one petal 
—a bit of colored cloth or paper- 
and drops it into the kettle.) 

EASTER RABBIT—Oh, thank you. 
Now I am going to start dyeing my 
Easter eggs if I can find a place 
where no one will see me. (He looks 
around and sees the big toadstool.) 
There! I will go under this empty 
toadstool. (He goes quickly under 
the toadstool. He takes three white 
eggs from the bag and dips them in 
to the kettle. 

Elf and the children enter at door 
left.) 

rLe—Well! We've been all over 
that hill and we didn’t find him! 

(Flowers all laugh softly.) 

ELF—What are you all laughing 
at? (Then he sees Easter Rabbit.) 
Peggy! Jimmy! Look! There he 
is, right under my own toadstool! 

JIMMY—Well, now we've found 
him, let’s ask him for an Easter egg. 

EASTER RABBIT (hastening out 
from under the toadstool with bis 
kettle)—You don't have to ask. | 
have three lovely ones here. There is 
a yellow one for the little girl (hand- 
ing it to Peggy), a blue one for the 
little boy (giving it to Jimmy), and 
a red one for you, Elf (giving it to 
Elf). 

PEGGY, JIMMY, ELF—Thank you. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Modernity bebind a 
famous name, 


It includes 


AMERICA'S LARGEST FLEET 
OF ULTRA-MODERN 


Wye) STREAMLINED TRAINS 


a + 2. = 











| @alifornia 


SOUTHWESTERN 


TRAVEL 


@ Here is the outstanding western 
travel announcement of many years! 

For your pleasure on 1938 California 
and Southwestern journeys, Santa Fe 
presents 13 magnificent new trains, 
streamlined in stainless steel! 

This fleet embodies the very latest in 
rail travel comfort, beauty and speed. 


by far the largest array of 


ultra-modern passenger equipment on any American 
railroad. It adds new dash and joy to economy travel 
and de luxe travel alike. It is ready, NOW, to fit into your 


spring and summer plans. 


A BIG STORY IN A FEW WORDS 


@ There are now TWO superb 
streamlined Super Chiefs, doub- 
ling that tremendously popular 
service on the only solid-Pullman, 
39%, hour, extra-fare train 
between Chicago and California. 
Departures from Chicago are 
now each Tuesday and Saturday 
evening; from Los Angeles each 
Tuesday and Friday evening. 


@ The famous extra-fare Chief 
has been given six gloriously new 
streamlined trains, thus further 
enhancing its distinction as the 
finest and many-hours-fastest of 
all California daily trains. 


@ Revolutionary in the economy 
travel field is Santa Fe's new 
twice-a-week streamlined flier, 
El Capitan. Here is the only all- 
chair-car transcontinental train in 
America! It will save you days 
and dollars. It combines low 


Would you like to know more of 


fares and low-cost meals with 
beauty, comfort—and the 
supreme speed of the Super 
Chief! El Capitan enables you 
to leave the Atlantic seaboard 
Friday night; be in Los Angeles 
Monday morning; spend 12 days 
in California; and still be home 
within the limits of a 2 weeks’ 
vacation! Between El Capitan 
and the Scout, Santa Fe has lifted 
economy travel to a new plane 
of zest and pleasure. 


@ Then there are new Santa Fe 
streamliners between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, and Chicago and 
Kansas City; with improved 
schedules and equipment on other 
popular and long-established 
trains. All fit into a wonderfully 
complete picture of up-to-the- 
minute California and South- 
western transportation. 

All Aboard! 


@ Santa Pe's great 1938 western travel 
program? Just mail the coupon below. 


T. B. Gallaher, 


1178 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Iilinois 
Send me full information about Santa Fe's fleet of new 


trains and fares from. 
oS... 
Name 
Address 





P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 

















YEE Alaska this year... 
but combine two vaca- 
tions in one by travelling via 
New Motor Drive to Jasper in the Canadian 
Columbia Icefield Rockies. From the East, it 
memes costs you ho extra fare to 
~ aii et take this route. From Pacific 
sy ofl w\ Coast points, there are con- 
\ \ venient and low-cost all- 
expense tours, 
. - 
Amid the 
of the mightiest peaks in the 
Canadian Rockies, 
have the vacation of a life 


Jasper National 


scenic grandeur 


you'll 


time at 
Park. 
This grand Alpine setting 
puts new zest into your fa- 
vorite sport. And there’s a 
thrilling new motor drive to 
the world-famous Columbia 


Icefield 


till now accessible 


Low rail fares. Come by the air-conditioned CONTINENTAL LIMITED, 
Call or write any Canadian National office for descriptive booklets. 


Boston 
Bu flalo 
Chicago, 


186 Tremont St 
22. N. Division St 
tS. Michigan Ave 
Cincinnati, 
206 Dixie Term, Bldg 
Detroit, 
1239 Washington Blvd. 
Duluth, 428 W. Superior St. 


Kansas City, 414 Fairfax Bldg 
Los Angeles, 
607 
Minneapolis, 
634 Marquette Ave 
New York 
Philadelphia, 
1500 Chestnut St 


only by pack-train. Cana 
dian National’s Jasper Park 
Lodge offers you the com 
forts of a perfectly ap 
pointed modern hotel—with 
the luxury and privacy of 
Alpine Rates with 
meals from $7.00 a day. Spe 


lodges. 


cial planned tours help you 
make the most of your vaca 
and money! 
Then—on to Alaska for a 
cruise through the sheltered 
The Fjords 
of America—aboard a pala- 
tial Canadian National 
“Prince” liner. Round trip 
fare to Alaska from Vaneou- 
ver, Victoria or Seattle be- 
gins at $95 ($115 via Sitka) 
including meals and berth 


All out- 


Inside Passage 


except at Skagway. 
side staterooms. 


Pittsburgh 

Portland, Me 
S. Grand Ave 
Seattle 
St. Louis, 314 No 
673 Fifth Ave 
Washington, D.C 





355 Fifth 

G.T.R. Sta. 
San Francisco, 648 Market St. 
1329 Fourth 


St. Paul, First Nat. Bk. Bldg 


922 15th ‘St 7 








1,001 FACTS— | 


About New York City’’ 


you're pl = @ visit to New York or not, | 
you sheuld wie te the Hotel Piccadilly for a FREE 
copy of Bookiet vt containing ‘1,001 Facts About 
New York City.’ interesting, informative, edu- 
cational. A supply for your entire ciass on request. 





Alse ask for literature on our 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
Special Concessions to School Groups 


DAILY RATES 


y $3°° DOUBLE 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 


45th St., West of Broadway, N. Y. 
~~ Roy Moulton. Mgr. 



































Finest art collections 
toric 
wonders. . 
man as your Courier-Guide. 
Interpretive tours by 
ingly low rates . 


During N. E. A. 


SEE rae REAL NEW YORK 


BY DAY 
AND AT NIGHT 


landmarks... modern 


- foreign section. . 


“New York Interpreted” 


Suite 1040-30 Rockefeller Plaza, Circle 7-2917 


Week 


amusement... 
architectural 
with a college 


Automobile at surpris- 
. Allexpense visits arranged 

A service unique in method ... 
Booklet * 


COURIER SERVICE OF NEW YORK 


Write for 
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Have You Seen the 
Easter Rabbit? 


(Continued from page 61) 


peccy—We did so want to be the 
hrst to get Easter eggs. 

EASTER RABBIT—You are. These 
are the first ones I’ve colored this 
year. My, I have a lot more to do! 
I think I'll go home over the hill and 
finish them. Good-by! (He exits 
at door left.) 

aALt—Good-by! 

jimMy—We must go too. 

peGGy—Thank you, Elf, for help- 
ing us find the Easter Rabbit. 

CHILDREN—Well, good-by, Flow- 
ers! Godd-by, Elf! 

ALL—C ,00d-by! 
door right, waving. 

evr (stretches and yawns)—Ho, 
hum! ll take another nap. (/le 
goes under the toadstool and curls 
up. He falls asleep, and the Flowers 
sleep, too.) 


(Children exit at 


Tippy Wins a Prize 


(Continued from page 12) 


“I have three!” cried Donald. 

“So have I,” added Milly. 

“I found two,” laughed Bob. 

Phil and Ruth had each found 
two, and Kate, four. 
cried Danny. 


” 


“Good!” “You get 
the prize, Kate! 

“Wait a minute,” Sally exclaimed, 
“there are two more eggs somewhere. 
You have found only sixteen!” 

So everyone went to work again. 
They hunted and Then 
Milly, who had wandered into the 


hunted. 


sunroom, called, “Oh, come here, 
come here!” 
They ran into the sunroom. Then 


they all shouted! For there, in his 
basket, sat Tippy, the little 
pet dog, his mouth open in a broad 
Between his were the 
a lovely blue one, and 


twins’ 
grin, paws 
missing eggs, 
a yellow one with a green band. 
“You precious pet!” cried Sally, 
“Isn't he the 
smartest dog you ever saw?” 


as she patted him. 


“Didn't you hide the eggs there?” 
asked Phil. 

“Oh, no!” 

“He must have 
into his 


cried the twins. 
found them and 


put them basket!” said 


Sally. 

“Tippy should have the prize,” 
said Kate, as Sally handed her a little 
package. 


“I don’t believe he would care for 

* laughed Sally. Kate opened the 
package disclosing a pencil case. 

“Here's a prize he will prefer, 
laughed Danny, as he gave Tippy a 
dog biscuit. 

The twins’ mother led the chil- 
dren to the prettily decorated dining 
room for their ice cream and cake. 

“Oh, Aunt Molly,” cried Ruth, 
“may Tippy sit at the table? Please, 
just this once!” 

“Well,” replied the twins’ moth- 
er with a laugh, ° “just this once, but 
no sweets for him!” 

So another chair was drawn up to 
the table, and Tippy jumped into it 
immediately. 

“Oh,” sighed Ruth, after all the 
guests had gone, “that was a perfect- 
ly lovely party!” 





A 


eB 


Bring Your = 


LAUNDRY to 


Llowstone 


Yellowstone really goes out of its 

way to please and entertain you 

For instance Chinaman Pool 
washes your handkerchiefs neatly 
while you wait, and friendly bearssit 
up and beg for hand-outs. Old Faith 
ful shoots its mighty column of water 
skyward with clock-like regularity 
The Ranger-naturalists are always 
ready to guide and instruct you, the 
chambermaids sing, the waiters play 
for you to dance. Don’t miss amazii 
Yellowstone. 3'2 day park tour cost 
are low—so are rail fares. 


The OLYMPIAN 
to GALLATIN GATEWAY 


Travel on the air conditioned 
OLYMPIAN; a thrilling electrified ride 
through spectacular Montana Canyot 
Enter the Park via the picturesq 
Gallatin Gateway in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountain recreational and 
dude ranch country. 85 extra miles 

mountain motoring without extra cot 


Plan a Yellowstone vacation ths 
year. And get started right by sendiag 
for our free YELLOWSTONE bookié 

M. JONES, Passenger Traffic —a 


ted 714, Union Station, Chicago aS 
a? 
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Vee MI LWAUKEEF =: 
Please senc 
THE OLYMPIAN Stesons 
ROA D THE HIAWATHA : “outekeepi 
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Sportland of : 
10000 Lakes 


Put yourself in the 
place of these happy 
vacationists ... enjoying 
such thrilling, healthful 
sports as swimming, 
boating, fishing, riding, 
motoring and golfing. 

Here, in this great sun- 
land of fresh pine-laden, 
tonic breezes, are all the 
outdoor activities you 
desire. Here arenomere 
dozen... orhundred... 
but 10,000 crystal-clear, 
grass-and-tree-bordered 
lakes to make your vaca- 
tion one of zestful play 
or quiet rest... a real 
investment in health and 
recreation. 

Here you will find 
cheerful, friendlypeople 
offering cozy cabins as 








low as $15 a week, mod- 


ernresorthotels at$35to | 


$100, and beautiful lake- 


side camps for practically | 


nothing. Youneed spend 
no more than athome; yet 


have a wonderful time. 
| 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Why not live where 


you can prosper while 


you play? Minnesota has | 


wonderful openings for 


successful business...for | 


dairying and farming. 
Now is the time to 
investigate. 


Come. Bring the fami- | 
ly. Plan now by mailing | 


couponforfree booklets. 


Mention the section 
that appeals to you most 
for your Minnesota va- 
cation. We'll supply 
detailed information 
about it. 


") 

") 

\ MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 
: sate Capitol Bidg., Dept 123, St. Paul, Minn. 
Teme send Free booklets I've checked 

~"torts «= Fishing O Golf 


0) Dairying 


Lake Homes 


s “outekeeping Cabins 


0 Ferming 


a 
Mie _ 








My Memorable Visit 


to South America 


(Continued from page 47) 


more blocks of market where Indian 
women brought strange fruits and 
vegetables, hand-woven goods, ham- 
mered copper and silver, and sat 
along the edge of the sidewalk and 
sold their wares. 

Motorcars seemed out of place 
where small burros and haughty 
llamas were the beasts of burden. 


The Great Portal, Tiahuanaco 


When the drivers pf these animals 
saw a car coming they would look 
most crack 
their whips and push and pull their 


concerned and would 
herds to safety. Along toward morn- 
ing one would hear the clip, clip of 
the burros’ feet as the driver hurried 
them through empty streets to avoid 


Market Scene, La Paz, Bolivia 


daytime trafic. The llama makes 
almost no sound on the pavement. 
Here is the place where many 
women wear the somber derby and 
almost invariably a colored shawl or 
skirt, and a multiplicity of under 


skirts. A 


knotted about the shoulders and in it 


second shawl is often 
is carried the baby of the family or 
an inanimate burden. ' 

The Indian men often wear a 
peaked knitted cap in gay colors with 
a gray felt hat over it. Red is the 
favorite color in their ponchos. Some 
Zo barefooted, but others wear leath 
er strap sandals. 

A trip to Lake Titicaca and the 
pre-Inca ruins of Tiahuanaco was an 
unforgettable experience. From the 
mountain roads one looks down into 
terrifying depths. We saw Indians 
alone or in 

burros or 


in colorful 
often 
They were always walking, 


costumes, 
xroups, driving 
llamas. 
and we wondered where they were 
going. 

At Tiahuanaco are the ruins of 

Great mono 
totem 


two forgotten races. 
liths looking like poles, a 
stone stairway, and tablets 
compose the bulk of the ruins. Of 


stone 


them all, the Great Portal is perhaps 
the most interesting. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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FOR A VIVID VACATION 


T’S no trouble at all to plan a 
different and inexpensive vaca- 
tion this year — just send for our 
book on Canada, land of varied 
land of 


mounties, trailriders, woodland and 


playgrounds; stalwart 
seashore havens, lakes and streams, 
gay resorts and history-hallowed 
cities. Then, choose your time and 
cruise, motor, take train or fly to 
this great, cool, friendly Northland 


and the thrill of new adventure. 


CANADIAN 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA - CANADA 








A TOUCH 
OF THE FINGER 
DOES IT! 


SEALS WITHOUT WATER! 


Will not dry out, crack 
or curl. Made of heavy- 
weight Cellophane —al- 
ways remains transpar- 





ent and flexible. 


Almost as indispensable 
in the classroom as your 
pen or pencil! 


Made and Patented in U.S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Under one a: more of the following US Potente Nos 1357090 1779508, 1014199 
1esoves 1eesere ses 4805 109041) Re Neo t8)4e Re Neo, 19198 











Dept. T.I. 


in Utility Dispensers 


1 Heavy Duty Dispenser 


lose Tape (for 


1 Heavy Duty Dispenser 
ike ‘mou Name a 
Hex 
P ietaible o Address ae 
City 
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for prote 


tive cove 


»ver index tabs and ir 


edges 


for attaching class papers 
\« 


and related 
blackboards 


tor sealing 


ate htcrated| 


bulky 


opes and packages 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO, 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


State 


C) 6 Rolls %4"x300" Transparent Scotch Cellulose Tape 
C) 1 Roll %"x2592" Transparent Scotch Cellu- 

lose Tape (for mending). 
() 2 Rolls 1"x2592”" Transparent Scotch Cellu- 
ackage sealing) 
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Exercises for a Unit on Mexico 


(Continued from page 44) 


Kry Ill. 1. b ia 
y a 4. € 
For Primary Grades : 
Hl. 1. Yes 4. No For Upper Grades 
2. Yes §. Yes II. 1. corn §. Vera Cruz 
3. No 6. Yes ae century 6. Mexico City 
IV. l. c 2. d 3. b 4.4 3. silver 
: 4. Petroleum 
or Middl Grades Ill. .. very difficult 
I 1. | 4. F ee 2. has a variety of altitudes 
2. | 5. T 8. | 3. new improved highway 
4. J ‘3 9, ‘I iv. i € 2. b 3.4 
Drawing Rainy-Day Pictures 
(Continued from page 25) 
problems. Another problem to try person trying to walk under the same 


is to make a raincoat look transpar- 
ent by having a plaid dress show 
faintly through it, while the part of 
the dress below the coat is brighter. 
The children like to draw streets 
crowded with people. An interest- 
ing picture is that of people bumping 
into one another with their umbrel- 
las. Some people are jumping over 
puddles, and others are slipping and 
sliding. A policeman wearing a rain- 
coat directs traffic. . 
Some children will want to draw 
umbrellas as they look on a still day; 
others, umbrellas as they slant when 
the wind is blowing; and still others, 
umbrellas turning wrong side out. 
Drawing funny pictures interests 
most children. Someone may like to 
draw a tall person and a very short 


umbrella. The tall one thrusts his 
head forward when the shorter one 
holds the umbrella. When the tall 
person holds it, the short one snug 
gles close. 

Draw these serial pictures. 

1. An approaching storm. Peopk 
carry umbrellas which are closed. 

2. It begins to rain softly. Sever- 
al people hold out their hands to see 
whether raindrops are falling. 

3. It is Many people 
have umbrellas open. 

4. It is pouring hard. 

§. The sun comes out. 


raining 


It is rain- 
ing a little. A rainbow appears. 

6. The rainbow fades away. Peo 
ple put down their umbrellas and 
carry their raincoats. It is a lovely 


sunny day again. 














e “All work and no play makes Jack a 
| dull boy”’--so goes thesaying. Because 
study and research are often necessary 
during vacation periods, why not com- 
bine them with travel and recreation? 

French Universities, wisely enough, 
give their cours d’ete at resorts, high in 
the mountains . .. or at delightful beach- 


es in Normandy, in Brittany or Gascony 





|... amd in many other fascinating 
| places, including Paris that citadel of 
learning and pastime. 

| The rate of exchange is the most fa- 
| vorable in years. This means your trip 
| to France will cost you less. You can 


|live in excellent French hotels for as 


little as $2 a day, meals included. Stu 
dents benefit throughout France by 
cial rates on railways, at tennis and gol 
clubs, etc. 

Write the Director of our Education 
Department for full information. He wil 
be glad to help with your plans and #& 
vise which French University as 


suited to your needs. 


Trench, Line 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT “ 
FRENCH LINE, LA MAISON FRANCA! 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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My Memorable Visit to South America 


(Continued from page 63) 


At Wauki, the Bolivian port on 
take Titicaca, the fiesta of St. Car- 
ven was being celebrated. Twelve 
fifteen Indians in gorgeous cos- 


peak—at our left, we entered a bay 
in which were numerous islands, 
some forested, some bare rock. ‘The 
city nestles at the foot of, and be- 


VAs OM Ket! <-y-| 


wg 


r 


y [umes and grotesque masks were tween, low but steep mountains. 
uncing to the music of weird Indian The froth of the waves outlines her a1) glaciers 
ups and a drum. world-famous beaches. 
After ten days in Bolivia we After some bargaining, four of elele) miles of trails 
warded a weekly train for Buenos us took a car for the day. The busi- 
sires. For nearly two days it crept ness section with its elaborate build- Countless waterfalls 
a Bong rock ledges, through narrow _ ings; the imposing theaters, churches, 
ileys, then suddenly dropped down and government structures; an ave- C - 
the plains of the Argentine. A nue of royal palms mirrored in the xige ome up this Surnmer ce) 
yy in Buenos Aires gave us a chance Canal de Marque; black and white 
» ee its beautiful buildings, parks, pavements in mosaic design—all 
nd plazas. were highly interesting. 
Qn our return voyage along the We soon began the ascent of the 
antic coast, our ship loaded cot- extraordinary mountain known as on! ; 
N¢ Boo three days in Santos—but Santos Corcovado (The Hunchback). The » 
” best known not for cotton but tropical vegetation, lazy butterflies 
ne B the world’s greatest coffee port. floating by, and occasional bird calls, 
ll wm Santos we went to Sao Paulo, the quiet and coolness of the moun- 
8 Binzil’s second largest city. Our  tainside, made one feel that Alice’s 
ip up the one-sided mountain on white rabbit might appear at any 
hich Sao Paulo is located was made moment. The last six hundred feet 
le Bvacable railway. An outstanding were made partly by cog -railway, 
airaction in this city is the Butantan partly by steps chiseled from solid 
t- Bake farm, where serum is made for stone. At the very summit was the 
ee Bwke bites. Here the turf is dotted mammoth statue of Christ the Re- 
th little round huts like igloos. deemer carved in very simple lines. 
ple Biputing heads and impatient rattles Our drive down the mountain was 
wke a repulsive but fascinating pic- by another scenic route, out past the 
ure. Jockey Club race track, the tropical 
n- \fter a night at sea, at sunrise zoological gardens and the crescent- 
w reached Rio de Janeiro, which has shaped Capacabana Beach. Our des- 
60 Bin blessed with “the most spec- tination was Sugar Loaf. 
in¢ Bocularly beautiful harbor in the A _ small car on two heavy cables 
ely id.” Passing through a narrow carried us to the top of Urca, a 


t, with Sugar Loaf—that strange (Continued on page 69) 
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@ THIS year, spend your vacation where 
the Continental Divide crosses the Can- 
adian border—where Glacier National 
Park in Northwest Montana adjoins its 
neighbor, Waterton Lakes Park in the 
Canadian Rockies. Here are horses to 
ride, trails to explore, streams to fish, 
lakes to cruise, friendly wild animals 
and picturesque Indians to photograph. 
Live economically in a camp or chalet 
or in one of the four fine hotels—in- 
cluding the Prince of Wales Hotel in 
Waterton Lakes Park. 


Westward from Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis the Great Northern Rail- 
way’s air-conditioned Empire Builder 
takes you to Glacier Park and dude ranch 
country.Thenon tothe evergreen Pacific 
Northwest—Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Victoria and Vancouver, Mt. 
Baker National Forest and Mt. Rainier 
National Park. Direct connections to 





THE 








vst of the Caribbean invites you... 


Let our snowy ships initiate you into the charmed Guest 
Cruise circle! You'll find a hospitable, intimate spirit 
Stu: aboard these spotless, first class, turbo-electric liners 
cially built for Caribbean service 


espe- 
with a sea-seape view 





y from each stateroom. You'll find the itineraries intriguing, California, Alaska and the Orient. 
d gol too... embracing choice ports in the West Indies. Centra) Write to Mr. Dickinson, or ask your 
' y 

and South America. nearest railway ticket agent or travel 

stions e From New York every Saturday to colorful Costa Rica, in bureau about low cost all-expense tours 
cluding two calls at gay Havana and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Je wil 15 days $175 up (effective April 1) 
nd al Orchestras, sound movies, outdoor swimming pools All out- "ee dite wigaw ~~ MAIL COU. N TODAY~~-~= slit tl ae 
bes side statereome, mechanival ventilation. Ne passports required A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Great Northern Railway, Room 712, St. Paul, Minn, 


© Other attractive Guest Cruises from New York, Philadelphia 
and New Orleans variously to Colombia, South America, Gua- 
temala and ports in Central America and the West Indies also 
moderately priced. 


I am interested in a trip to 
Please send me information. 











ie \ iin ictsbicdeakcdanvaddvdcussdbesdsswersesennenans 
J’ ° 
EN a Ee Oe ee e 
aise Apply any Authorized Travel Agentor UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Wicassdendéananone State. _..- 
632 Fifth Av , New York, Chicago, New Orle . Philadelphia, Boato 
city ? : ’ nme - ieee — — 1“ (lt student, please state grade ee ) 
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f we 
could move a 
MARIPOSA 

BIG TREE 


into 
Wall Street 





HIS IS how it would look... a grizzled 
giant of 3000 years, choking traffic in 

the street known 'round the world. 
Yosemite has 600 of these stately land- 
marks in its Mariposa Grove. Many are 
larger than the Wawona Tree shown here, 
yet the grove is just a foretaste of the world- 
wonders in Yosemite Valley. A family of 
sky 


entrancing nightly 


... Glacier Point’s 


firefall 


high waterfalls 


massive El 


NO CALIFORNIA 
TRIP IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


66 





AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


Capitan .. . brooding, mile-high Half Dome 
all ranged in startling panorama 
All-expense Yosemite tours range from 
2 to 4 days and from $25 to $62.50. See 
your nearest travel or ticket agent, or 
write to Yosemite Park and Curry Co, 
Box 112, Yosemite National Park, California. 
MOVIES: Write for a list of 16 mm motion 
picture films of Yosemite scenery 
jects at $6.00 per bundred feet 


4 
arwus sub- 








Elias Howe—Inventor 


(Continued from page 13) 


to burn their midnight lamps stitch- 
ing away on long garment seams. 
At length, possessing only a very 
Elias 
carried his sewing machine aboard a 


small sum of money, Howe 
ship and sailed for England. London, 
he felt certain, was more progressive 
than New England. The great spin 
ning and weaving industries of Eng 
land would be helped by such a 
device for quicker stitching. He 
took passage in the ship's steerage 
and cooked his frugal meals beside 
his bunk. 

But 


to the inventor as his own country, 


London was as discouraging 
A manufacturer of stays and boning 
for dresses helped him to pay the 
costs of making one more sewing 
machine, but it did not sell. 

Elias Howe trundled his sewing 
machine and tools in 
to the wharf when he took passage 
home. He had given up all hope 
when a fellow passenger, also return 


a wheelbarrow 


ing from England, showed him a 
handbill. Elias Howe read it in 
amazement. 


A Great Curiosity 
The 
Yankee Sewing Machine 
Is Now 
Exhibiting 
At This Place 
From 
7 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Admission Twelve and One-Half Cents 


The passenger explained the an 
“This sewing machine 
is being exhibited at country fairs 


nouncement, 





and museums throughout New Y,, 


State. It stitches up a pair of pany ff 4 few sim 
loons in forty minutes. Ladies yl, rither S 
home specimens of the fancy sey ie 
. . = ~ ey atura 
it will do. All who can afford dy try it! Ha 
price are buying these wonder nake las 


sewing machines.” 

Poor hard-working Elias Hoy 
The patent laws were loose in thoy 
days. Such a patent as he had bees 
able to take out had been stolen, (y 









it was possible a fellow workman yj 


watched, and taken _ his 


rate, 


idea, Ar 
to th 
sewing machine while its inyenty 


any success had come 


was absent from home. 

After eight more years of struggle 
Elias Howe obtained his rights | 
successfully prosecuting the person 
had stolen his 


who invention, and 





then he began to manufacture 


= 


sell sewing machines. We read of him 


reye m 


in later years as the Sewing Machi 


WILD FI 


ards 25¢ per 
e; list free 
1740 Olive 


King, his income from the inventi 
in one year amounting to two hu. 
dred thousand dollars. 

During Elias Howe's lifetime, 
invention made possible the quick 
and stronger stitching of fireme 
caps, fire hose, sole-leather trunk 
carriage curtains and _ linings, bul. 
falo robes, mailbags, sails, awning 
It affected 
fashions through stitching long | 


valises, and pocketbooks. 


gloves, parasols, delicate kid shoe 
and_ silk, and velvet frock 
The farmers the millers had 
stronger bags for grain and flo 
Salt and sand could be transport 


satin, 
and 





(Continued on page 67) 
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TENTH SOKOL 
PLSTIVAL— 
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| June and July 
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Vacatiom | 
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UROPE’S youngest republic, yet a nation old in 
William the Conqueror’s day, welcomes visitors 

in an ever increasing throng. Beautiful, friendly cities 
ina medley of the medieval and modern are blended 
into a fascinating panorama. Grim castles, deep 
forests and picturesque peasants contrast with gay 
festivals and health spas whose names are world 
famous. Rapid, modern transportation; hotels from 





itformati 
ond-white 
‘++ Whe 


You'll han 
«Maine | 
life when 
and varie 
lt every 
ish in fre 
o simple 
cotels, inn 





those of modest tariffs. 


the most luxurious to 
See your travel agent for complete data 
including costs or write for Booklet 1-4. WAINE ¢ 
CZECHOSLOVAK STATE RAILWAYS, 587 Fifth Ave., New York haha 
Maine y, 
ZECHOSLOVAKIA | ©: 
Name 
Street 
City 


\ 
~ 
—. 





Baeaali For Your EYES) lias Howe—Inventor When you vacation 


. J * 
op WITH more safely in bags that had been in this 
nj afew simple brush strokes of Maybelline Mascara| stitched by machine. 


ther Solid or Cream-form makes it marvelously Elias Howe used the greater por- | 
ay to transform thin, straggly lashes into the ine. tion of his profits for the improve- STATE of WASHINGTON 
atural ypearance of long, dark, luxuriant fringe . . . 
fry it! Harmless, tear-proof, non-smarting. Tends to| Ment of his sewing machine, so that | 
sake lashes curl. Black, Brown, Blue. 75c. Refills 35c.|_ it not only seamed, but hemmed, ’ ° 

) -- tucked, quilted, gathered, braided, you'll wish you could stay on forever 
embroidered, bound, and made but- 
tonholes. Elias Howe’s sewing ma- 
chine had a smaller needle and a more 
elastic, firmer stitch, with greater 
economy of thread and more vari 
eties of attachments, than any other The sunlit play lands of 
during his life, although other men Poge Sune Gate gee 
developed our electrically operated 
sewing machines which we use for 
manufacturing today. 

Sewing by machine is such an | 
everyday process now that we take | 
for granted the cheaper garments and | This is just 
| afew hours 
| from the big 


| Coast cities 









Try Maybelline’s smooth-marking Eyebrow Pencil 
yd Maybelline creamy Eye Shadow —flattering but . . . 
ver gaudy are their subtle, matching tones. Trial linens that factory sewing gives us. 
xs of all Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids at 10c stores. The young inventor, Elias Howe, 
r eye make-up in good taste, insist on Maybelline. belongs in the I [all of Fame. In 


tion WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64) spite of great trial and hardship he 











colored stickers ; 60 colored 5 z 

ards 26¢c per doz,; 100 outlines to color 75¢; 5 teachers aids gave the world a machine which was 
«listfree. Wild Flower Preservation Society, ' 4 
740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. a social need. 












A Test on South America 


(Continued from page 20) 


Key 

(1.7 72T 1F IP 2.7 | 
(27 2. «aT wat «TF 

| 3.F 9 F 15. T 21. F 27. F | 
4.F 10.T 16. T 22. F 28. F 

PF UF iT 2. EF a 
6. T 12. T 18. T 24. F 30. T 


A Nature Study Test 


(Continued from page 20) 








58 pages of helpful | 
itormation. . . . Many color and black- Kry 
ud-white photographs....Wheretogo.| [. 
1+» What to see... . And what to do! | 


robin 
bluebird 
. catbird 


You'll have the time of your life plannin 
Yellowhammer 


1 
2 
3 
«Maine vacation — and the time of your 4 
lle when you get down here! This vast 5. wise 
ati 6 
7 
8 





Gitte’ vacatien ciate has everything | nest, prey | Take your pick of 172 of the pret- You'll know that silent moment . . . 


: . : on first you see Mount Rainier. 
i sh, top | tiest islands you ever saw rise out When s. . 
ee ae Ven oun sate o6h and pte. gag - J Above blue lakes and snow lilies you'll 


ish in fresh or salt water. Live in luxury | . carrion, clean of blue sea... wander through chilis ilies mannii oie at Gheneah Thiam. 
tsimple comfort —in de luxe or modest 9. insects, mice woods grown a thousand years tall You'll swim, boat and relax among 
Niels, inns, cottages. and sporting-camps. 10. meadow lark ... see the biggest job man ever the bright islands of Puget Sound. 
trough it in a tent in the woods! 11. flocks, food tackled, Grand Coulee Dam...ride Play on the Olympic Peninsula among 
There's golf, tennis, canoeing, riding. 12. dogs up, up, up towards the glacier crown trees giant-grown before there was 
titing. Or spend your time sightseeing | 13. clod, possum of Mount Rainier! Treat yourself “America.” All this you'll do... 
tong Maine’s marvelous roads. Recog-| I[. There is more than one correct and more... 


to grand fun, new thrills...out here 
in Washington State! And you'll go north across the Cana- 
dian border . . . to visit beautiful Vic- 


ited colleges offer Summer Courses to, answer to several of these questions. 
‘mdidates for Master's degrees in Arts) (ther answers than those given be 
md Education . .. and B.S. and B.A. de- 











low may be accepted by the teacher. toria, exciting Vancouver, the lordly 
m8 for normal-school graduates and 1. woodpecker a HAVE FUN HERE... it’s anew Canadian Rockies. South, too, beckons 
udergraduates. Mail the coupon now 2. ants, other insects kind of country! Refreshing as the the whole romantic Pacific Coast 
@ free Maine Vacation Guide. aod salt breezes that blow here from the playland... 
zee 3. woods, orchards r ¢ the Pacifi ” 
4. sentinel other side of the Pacific. Find out how surprisingly little it 
: 5. olive green You’ll see with your own eyes the will cost you to explore Washington 
5 6. enone land Drake first described. The trail State, the vacationist’s Last Frontier. 
° Ca ° . . r 
d ~ eee Lewis and Clark blazed for pioneersto Where to go, how to get there, what 
D oa a Se follow. You'll visit vivid reminders of | you do and see is all in a free new 
y . night the days of “54-40 or fight!” Seewhere book. Just send the coupon. 
j 9. eight, eight thousands swarmed to embark 
10. web or Alaska i se golden days 
n . 11. lauid org ua in these ge YS WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION 
5. : , "1 ta pei 151 State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 
2 >, new ~~ : a 
MAVE T _ . You'll _wande . through rolling Please send me without charge: (1) State of Washing- 
HE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! i 3. cave or den green hills, breathing the fra- ton book completely covering vacation opp« — 
e ¢ » . ag . . . (and costs). (2) Special literature on regions checked: 
Tar DEVELOPMENT ~poeeeenene 14. sly P handsome, — grance of rose and rhododendron, Mt. Baker : Grand Coulee Dam : Olympic Pen- 
i) ) & John Street oust, See | 15. brush Swim in lakes of crystal. insula and Pacific Beaches.........; Mt. Rainier $ 
-- gp dingy ge lige | es . Puget Sound and San Juan Islands : 
jand me the new, liustrated Omelet 16. warm You'll visit the painted desert 
Maine Vacation Guide for 1938. For Summer | - a ‘ 
Mel Information eheek C) 17. winter, spring ... find trees of opal stone...see Name — 
Mane sicleneiiclalsiatan 18. trees, color Dry Falls—once the equal of 40,4, 
tone 19. purrs Niagaras .. . stand before the 
= State J 20. milk miracle of Grand Coulee Dam. City___ State 
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SWITZERLAND 
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HRILL this summer to the joys of 
mountain climbing in Switzerland. 
Conquer snow-plumed sentinels of the sky 
if there is a spark of adventure in your soul. 
As obstacles are surmounted and as the 
horizon widens you realize why mountain 
climbing remains so fascinating. Even nov- 
ices learn quickly under the expert tutelage 
of sure-footed Swiss guides, born and reared 
on Alpine slopes. For the less hardy, there 
are easier ascents and trips through a 


friendly countryside. 


Switzerland is a land of historic beauty as 
well as scenic splendor. The warm hospi- 
tality and excellent accommodations will 
endear every moment of the time you spend 
in this pleasant land. Take advantage of the 
extraordinary reductions granted to foreign 
guests for a stay of six days or more and 
see Switzerland as it should be seen. 


NO VISAS, NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


For full particulars and the latest literature consult your 
travel agent or write us for portfolio 13 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 


Outstanding event of 1939— 
SWISS NATIONAL EXPOSITION, ZURICH, May to October 








“A Boy with a Rabbit” 
—Sir Henry Raeburn 


(Continued from page 10) 


of his master, stimulated him to try 
drawing. He made caricatures of 
his fellow workers, and though the 
master had looked upon these as an 
excuse for idleness, he was pleased 
when the boy began to paint delicate 
miniatures. Wishing to see him suc- 
ceed, he took him to visit the studio 
of Edinburgh’s outstanding portrait 
painter, Martin. The artist gracious- 
ly offered to help young Henry and 
did so until he realized that Raeburn 
would soon outclass him as a portrait 
painter. In an ungentlemanly way 
he then withdrew his assistance. 

Raeburn soon was painting only 
portraits. What he learned was due 
to his own industry, experimentation, 
Edinburgh had 
fine examples of art, but no first- 
class instruction. When Raeburn 
was twenty-two, he had achieved a 
real place for himself in Edinburgh. 
It was an important year for him. 
Countess Leslie came to sit for a 
portrait and the two young people 
soon were mutually attracted. So it 
was not long before the artist had a 
devoted wife and a handsome for 
tune, 


and_ self-direction. 


Realizing that he needed much 
more help and inspiration than Edin- 
burgh could afford, he went to Lon- 
don and there received the cordial 
welcome and counsel of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who gave him letters of in- 
troduction to men of note in Rome. 
Raeburn was anxious to perfect his 
own talent through gaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the mysteries of 
color and the technique of fine 
workmanship. 

Upon his return to Edinburgh, 
where he set up his studio in George 
Street, he soon became the acknowl 
edged portrait painter of Scotland. 
He had a regular system of work 
which made possible a great amount 
of painting, and left time for him to 
enjoy a happy home life and many 
sports. He found portrait painting 
the happiest kind of work, for he is 
recorded as saying that everybody 
came to him with their happiest 
moods and _ pleasantest faces, and 
went away pleased to see they looked 
so well on his canvas. 

Raeburn was interested only in 
portrait painting. His style is dis- 
tinctly his own—simple, straight- 
forward likenesses. He spent little 
time on detail and had very simple 
backgrounds. He likes a strong 
pattern of lights and darks, and his 
coloring is rich and well handled. 
At no time did he identify himself 
with the English School of portrait 
painting. 

It was not until 1815 that he re- 
ceived membership in the Royal 
Academy. He sent “A Boy with a 
Rabbit” as his diploma piece. After 
he was accepted by the English 
Academy, other countries bestowed 
like honors upon him. In 1822 he 
was knighted by George IV of Eng 
land for “distinguished merit as a 
painter.” 

At the height of his career he died 
in 1823. He left over seven hun- 
dred portraits which testify to his 
exceptional ability. 











ploy 


FOR A GLORIOUS Trip 





e | romantic pages of history in 
Germany. The time-mellowed ruins of 
ancient castles, the tomb of Charle- 
magne, medieval cities, Romanesque 
and Gothic cathedrals of Cologne, 
Freiburg, Worms and Speyer, and 
Frederick the Great's palace of Sans- 
souci ... these and many others .. 
what glories of the past they echo! 
...While operas and festivals evidence 
in word and music the undying genius 
of Goethe, Wagner, Beethoven, Bach 


But the world marches on in Ger 
many, also... Here you will find 20th 
Century progress. Or all modern 
sports. Then, too, there are great cities 
like Berlin, with their gay night life, 
splendid theatres, hotels and restau 
rants .. . And centers of culture, art 
and merrymaking like Munich, Dresden, 
Nurnberg, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Bay 
reuth, Weimar all with a connoto 
tion of their own. 


As for scenery: the Bavarian Alps 
the Black Forest, Harz and Thuringic 
... the castles and vineyards of the 
Rhine, the lovely sweep of sea and sky 
along the Baltic and North Sea. Ané 
the charm of Germany's famous 


health resorts. 


All this you can enjoy, and more 
...in perfect comfort ... good living # 
moderate prices, still further reduced 
by the use of registered Travel Marks. 
And the German Railroads grant yo 
60% reduction of rail tares. 5e9'" 


planning your trip today. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET 55 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


———«© 
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MA a\iaitel<e | My Memorable Visit 
TO EUROPE to South America 


(Continued from page 65) 


stepping stone for Sugar Loaf. The 
remainder of the trip in the little 
| aerial car looked perilous, but we 
were soon taking the last steps to 
| the summit. An _ intense stillness 
| fell over our group as we viewed the 
scene below. The bright blue waters 
with rocky promontories and wooded 















atical leave! 


n Sabb i sailings be 


for Educators © 


ona j . rhite ache ' fr | 4 
Reduced rates cto Aue. \ c ~ islands, the . hite be ache 8, parts of ag ; 
European Por etbound from thes and the city with red-tiled roofs and | ' 
ar. i descriptive vel a . samen a | 
15. ies wa yout local street-canyons, appeared like a mo 


saic picture. If Rio's reputation for 
superb beauty rested on no other 
view, this one would be sufficient. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR After descending the mountain we 


spent the remainder of the after- 





noon in the shops. We bought leath- 











er goods of cobra, crocodile, and liz- 
E Eu He O P E. 1 9 3 8 ard skins, trays decorated with 


CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 21 attractive 














ries planned for those who desire comfort | 
a travel it mexderate rates amidst emma - 4 
fello vassengers Frequent departures Small L 
non : Send for complete program 1-38 | - =< . 
FRANK TOURIST CO. (Est. 1875) ° i} h : | d 
§76 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. f % ¢ g re an w Sal 











ROMANCE “ ~ | YY SS 
witha Comme to the Land of 


nee Charm and Delight!’ 


We'll give you a true Lrish welcome, straight from the 
B ) 


Shamrock’s heart. Stay with us long, you'll be loath to 
leave our real Ireland of old... our new Lreland of today 
—only a few hours from England and Scotland. The bluest 





of bright skies—the loveliest of mountains and loughs—the 


quaintest of towns and cities. Dublin and Belfast, amazing 





contrasts of ancient times and modern methods. The Hill 


The Christ of Corcovado 


of Kings at ‘Tara—the Shannon’s mighty power dam. Mys- 


— tical Round ‘Towers, moss-covered castles and abbeys 
butterfly wings; boxes of inlaid : 








+: : ; : ’ glorious, sporty salmon rivers, perfect golf greens, Dublin’s 
Sionts and sounds of this foreign Brazilian wood; and Bahiana costume pa . 
land, Quebee Province, will stay dolls. world-famous horse show. Through changing vistas by 
, 9 ; = a . . . . : 
with you always. You'll see steep- As we neared the ship my cabin comfortable trains and buses to Armagh, Erin’s “Eternal 
roofed N armhouses, just . ¢ ing ve re ’ . 
( orman farmhouses, j boy ran to meet me, and taking City”, to Killarney’s lakes, to Blarney’s castle, to St. Pat- 


as in France .. . wayside shrines 
and crosses . . . open-air ovens of 
brick and stone... old forts and ; 
cathedrals. You'll speak French, if able deck chairs, we had our last sight 
you like, with friendly, welcoming of Rio. The far-off Christ of Cor by RAIL, the modern economical way. 
natives | covado was illuminated and looked 

And there’s plenty to do as well 
as see! Hike. Climb the age-old 
Laurentians. Swim. Golf. Fish in 


my vackag es exclaimed, “Just four : 
I & J . rick’s venerated haunts. Around Ireland, through Ireland, 
minutes! Soon seated in comfort- 


the real Ireland—the peerless pageant of past and present 


Plan your trip to lreland and to Great Britain now, not 


like a cross sus sended in the sky. ¥ . - » * ‘ 
: forgetting the Continent. Write Dept. 405 for the new 


Sugar Loaf was a black shadow at 












“ = ” ¢ . 
a ; : ' . Ireland on the Road to Europe”—a treasure for tracing 
the wilderness. Study at world- os right. A necklace of twinkling | : . : | a meal 
famous MeGill University, or the | lights encircled the harbor. your trip...delightful, illustrated, “shamrocky” guide book 
University of Montreal. Every day A delightful day in Pernambuco to travel joy. Address: 
§ something new, something came and went. An interesting week 
refreshing, something foreign! This ‘nH d Cc - , 

’ gui : . avana pa uickly. The ’ ah a ee” Se ema een ae 
summer, make it a different vaca- end in ee ae C. M. ‘Turner, General ‘Traffic Manager, 9 Rockefeller 
* cape | last customs official scanned my dec- . . ‘ . , ‘ter ons 
‘on—in Quebec. Mail the coupog! Plaza (16. West 49th St.), New York. L. T. Jones, 

| laration and glanced casually at my ; ; 333 N Lich; ‘ 

| baggage in Miami, Florida, and | Middle West Representative, 333 North Michigan Ave- 

| was soon back in Michigan. nue, Chicago, Ill. J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Repre- 
-,™ Oe Pictures of the street markets of sentative, +12 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal., or your 


La Paz, Buenos Aires’ handsome bou- 


‘ own Tourist Agent. 
levards, the inimitable beauty of Rio, 


scenes from a dozen ports crowd my 


, mind. They are now memories, but 
eee memories that will last a lifetime. ’ 
Seeeeeeeeeeeeee 
: mee mee OF QUEBEC, Bureau of Tourism SIL MSLA (A. 
: -1, Quebee City, Que 
-eraghor Page 20 FOR THE TRAVEL-MINDED: The 
1938 Travel Contest of The Instructor . & 


A 








) FR Please send me hand- 
+ EE some full-color booklets 


on Quebec Province, in- 








© thding the scenic Gaspé Peninsula. offers fifty prizes with total cash value | _= 4 
r of $1,000. Interested? Full informa- 
— cna iinen tion will be sent by Travel Editor, ~ QL 
g nn . - The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Better 
' O Cheek here if you want information on 


: : ' 
University Summer Courses write for it now! 
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THIS p rn lle fornin VACATION 












Ocean, for swimming, fishing, sun-bath- 
ing, surf boarding, and sailing to nearby 
south-sea pleasure isles. 


Mountains, snow-peaked all year, for 
lakes, streams, shady hiking and riding 
trails and mile-high skyline boulevards. 


The great variety of things to 
see and ways to play in South- 
ern California, its outdoor 
sports, its famous year ’round 
climate, fruits, flowers, gardens 
and foreign flavor, have made 
it one of the world’s favorite 
summer vacation playgrounds, 


Ss wow more Freee Thaes even f 


You'll see celebrities of every kind at bril- 
liant races, polo matches, boxing and 
wrestling matches, and other champion- 
ship sports events. 


SEE IT ALL IN 2 WEEKS AT LOW COST 


SouTHERN CALiFoRNIA, with its fasci- 
nating native industries and famed resorts 
like Pasadena, Hollywood, Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, Santa Monica, Pomona, Long 
Beach and others in Los Angeles County 
and its neighbors, is just overnight, even 
from New York, by plane, 2% to 3 days 
by train, 5 to 7 by auto or stage. And 
vacation costs here ave rage 22.8% under 
those of 20 other leading U.S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book- 
widely acclaimed by travel expe rts—plans 
your trip for you from start to finish 
what to see and do, how to get here, time 
required, itemized cost schedules, plus 
over 100 photographs, maps, ete... . ¢ Au- 
thentic facts available only through this 
non-profit community organization. Cou- 
pon brings it Free by return mail. 


When you arrive, be sure to visit our 
new Official Information Bureau, at 
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Now radio, as well as movie 
headquarters, this land of 
kliegs and “mikes,” stars and 
stand-ins, premieres and pre- 
views, offers the night-life 
thrills and mental stimulation 
of Am« rica’s ac know le dged 
entertainment headquarters. 


505 West 6th St., Los Angeles, for expert 
he Ip in getting the most enjoy ment out of 
your stay here. FREE, of course 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited 


: AU-Year Club of Southern California, 
: Dept. 411, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California va 
cation, Also send free routing by 0 auto, 
O rail, O plane, OG bus. Also send free 
* booklets about counties checked: 0 Los 

Angeles, O Orange, O Riverside, 0 Santa 
* Barbara, 0 Inyo, O San Diego, O Imperial, 
* © San Bernardino, O Ventura, O Kern. 


rttt ttt 


Name 


Street 
: City 


| State, 


( Please print name and address) 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








C.. 


How Animals Are 


E. 


a 
é. 
2 
>. 
4. 


o. 


6. 


Protected 


Continued from page 19) 


(3) Arms of octopus. 
(4) 
d) Crushing. 


Fins. 


¢) Potson. 
f) Horns and antlers. 
¢) Odors. 
Armor. 
a) Shells. 
b) Thick skin. 
c) Fur. 
d) Scales. 
Escape from the enemy. 
a) Running. 
b) Swimming. 
c) Flying. 
d) Warning to enemies. 
(1) Color. 
(2) Odor. 
(3) 
e) Signals. 
(1) Flash spots. 
(2) Calls. 
(3) Splashing. 
f) Homes. 
(1) Cliffs. 
(2) Water. 
(3) Trees. 
(4) Underground. 
Deceive their enemies. 
a) Resemble other animals. 
b) Color. 
(1) Fish. 
(2) Insects. 
(3) Birds. 
(4) Animals. 
c) Cover themselves. 
Crabs use seaweed. 
d) Pretend they are dead. 
(1) Toads. 
(2) Snakes. 
(3) Insects. 
e) Change size. 
(1) Puffer fish. 


(2) Some snakes. 


Sounds, 


. Go in groups. 


a) Deer. 

b) Bees. 

Use their intelligence. 
a) Dogs. 

b) Horses. 

c) Elephants. 


Man’s adaptation as compared 
with that of animals. 


Shelter. 

Obtaining food. 

Use of tools. 

Care for young. 

Man cares for young longest. 
Use of limbs. 

a) Uses only two for walk- 
ing. 

b) Uses arms for other work. 
Man's brain the most highly 


dev eloped. 


a) Power of speech. 
b) Ability to read. 
Cc) Ability to write. 


D. Conservation of wild life. 


i. 


4 


a 


Kinds of animals to protect. 

Methods of protection. 

a) Game laws. 

b) Good sportsmanship. 

c) Game preserves. 

d) Work of forest rangers. 

e) Work of CCC. 

f) Work of 

and clubs. 
(1) Isaac Walton League. 
(2) Audubon Society. 
(3) Boy Scouts, 
(4) Girl Scouts. 


(Continued on page 71) 


organizations 














THE “ROYAL ROUTE” 
TO SOUTH AMERICA’S 
BRILLI 


.«» A DELIGHTFUL “CRUISE-VOYAGE” 
UNDER THE FLAG OF 





superb “Furness 


When your 


Prince” motorship glides into 
Rio’s 


you're grateful, more than ever, 


impressive —_ harbour- 
for the serene British manage 


ment of your 13-day voyage. 
After the refreshing rest, charm 
ing entertainment, punctilious 
service you've enjoyed, youre 


more eager than ever to “dis 


cover” the glittering East Coast 
capitals. Thoughtful attention 


was given to every shipboard 
delightful 
Each day and evening of the trip 


need-—every meal. 
was shortened by the conver 
iences, the luxuries, the brilliant 
diversions that attend a “Royal 
Route” journey to Rio . . . Sar 
. . Montevideo and Buenos 


Aires. 


tos . 


Railing every fortnight from New 
York, with call at Trinidad on re 
voyage. Reservations and 


literature from your own TRAV- 


turn 


EL AGENT or Furness Prince 
Line, 34 Whitehall Street oF 
684 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Phone BOwling Green 9-7800. 


NORTHERN PRINCE 
EASTERN PRINCE 
SOUTHERN PRINCE _ 
WESTERN PRINCE 


Pine Lint 


FURNESS 
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YELLOWSTONE 7 Wyoming 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN in Colorado 
GLACIER #2 Montana 


¢This summer, visit one, two or all | 
ree of these glorious playgrounds. 
One economical Burlington ticket pro- 
ides complete transportation. 


The mountain grandeur of Glacier Park | 
vith its scenic highways, alpine lakes and 
ye-old glaciers; magic Yellowstone with 
is awe-inspiring canyon and waterfall, 
stysers and boiling pools; cool Colorado 
vith its mountain parks, frosted peaks, | 
ep canyons and winding trails. 


luilroad fares, hotel, lodge accommoda- 
ions and transportation within the parks 
ue surprisingly low in cost this year. 
Your travel dollar goes amazingly far— 
specially when you “Go Burlington” on 
ome of these luxurious, air-conditioned 
thers, 


te DENVER ZEPHYR to the 
or the ARISTOCRAT — from Chicago Colorado 
heCOLORADO LIMITED from St.Louis ) Rockies | 


hit emmer—the BUFFALO BILL, speedy train 
‘wen Denver and Cody gateway to Yellowstone 
at overnight. 


The NORTH COAST LIMITED \ to Magic 
or the ADVENTURELAND J Yellowstone 


The EMPIRE BUILDER or \ to Glacier 
the ADVENTURELAND J National Park 
‘ad the coupon today for illustrated lit- 
tatureand full rate information. You'll 
* surprised to learn the low cost of a 
tarvelous vacation in 


‘et, two, or all three 

» 0 fa Way o 
‘these National Parks. 1 ii 7) hyrs 
Yhether you travel in- i oP 


_ 





“pendently or join a 
‘“ongenial ALL-EX PENSE 





“ORTEDTOUR PARTY, Burlington 
% Burlington” for [IC 


egreatest travel value. 





“-==-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-——-— 


i ington Travel Bureau on 
om 1513, $47 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 


wali Send me free illustrated booklets, rates | 
information about vacations in || Colorado | 


Yellowstone Glacier Park. Check book- 
tS wanted. 





treet tnd Number 


C + 
iiicckieseencnm cee 
~ Check here for special information about 
Sc ll-expense Escorted Tours 





How Animals Are 
Protected 


(Continued from page 70) 


IV. Activitiés. 

The unit entered into various 
subjects of study. The following 
activities were carried out. 

A. Reading. 

1. A great deal of material was 

read during this study. A wide 

range of reference works was 
covered. 

2. Organization of material. 

3. A list of new words was 

made by the pupils during the 

study of the unit. The words 
were used in sentences until 
they became a part of the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary. 

B. Language. 

1. Questions to be answered by 

the class were listed as the study 

progressed, 

2. Oral reports. 

3. Written paragraphs on vari- 

ous topics. 

4. An original play. 

§. Writing of invitations to 

parents and friends to attend 

our culminating assembly. 
C. Spelling. 

The new words found in the 
study were learned in_ spelling 
lessons and written in dictation 
lessons. 

1). Arithmetic. 

1. Making of birdhouses in 

volved measuring. 

2. Making of charts required 

measuring. 

3. Original problems were cre- 

ated and solved by the class. 
E. Geography. 

1. Outline maps of the United 

States and North America were 

drawn to show where certain 

animals lived. 

2. Many different regions were 
studied to see how the animals 
were adapted to their environ- 
ment. 

F. History. 

Finding out why some animals 
have increased in numbers, and 
why others have become extinct, 
required some study of the histor 
ical background. 

G. Art and handwork. 

1. Drawing of pictures show- 

ing animals’ means of protec 

tion. 

2. Drawing of charts showing: 

a) Different kinds of claws. 
b) Different kinds of beaks. 
c) Various eyes. 

d) Different kinds of tails. 
e) Cross sections of prairie 
dogs’ home, indicating the 
many tunnels. 

3. Posters emphasizing conser- 

vation of animals. 

4. Making of birdhouses. 

V. Culmination. 

In the assembly which was a cul- 
mination of the study of the unit, 
the following activities had an im- 
portant place. 

A. Oral reports were given on 

topics studied. 

B. Charts and pictures were pre- 

sented and explained. 

C. Exhibits of furs, shells, antlers, 

and other means of protection 

were prepared. 

D. An original play was given. 
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THOUGHTS ON 








(i 
ay 


“T’'d like to keep cool, so perhaps I'll visit the Colorado 
Rockies again. ¢4,4%) That mile-high climate 


‘ 


certainlyis ~ © 4 exhilarating. Of course, 
e ati? a > i\ ’ 
there is .~° Yellowstone, } ‘too. I’ 1] 
always feel my education has b sc |p) ted unti 
always feel my education has been neglec la). ted until 
I’ve been there. And no true American | should 
go thru life without seeing those amazingly beautiful 
Southern Utah Parks—Zion, Bryce and Grand Canyon. 
<f Now that I think of it, I haven’t been to 
/ “ '\y. California for years. I could stop over to 
| EAP see Boulder Dam on the way to or from 
Los Angeles. Then up the coast 
to Frisco and the Pacific North- ; 





west. And there’s that smart 


sports center in Idaho... Sun 






€ Valley. I hear that rates at the new 
Challenger Inn ¢ 






are really very reasonable and there 


are all sorts of outdoor recreations. 


“In any case, whatever I do, I’ll go on an air-condi- 
tioned train that’s cool and comfortable. Guess I’!I just 
ask Union Pacific to help me plan a really delightful 
vacation. They go to all these places.” 





UNION 
PAC 


And that’s a very wise decision. 
Here's the coupon! Mail it today. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 605, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about -- 


i ected ae cdudewee ee 
Rn kn es anne nnmistidensmnebadddaunenens niente 
EE cccicnscdcangccnquanesedscenqebanbonetwente 
THE £ 
eA06nEsn a ciaininte ' 


UNION PACIFIC 


» 








ROAD OF THE STREAMLINERS AND THE CHALLENGERS 
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Inthe Canadian Rockies 























@ Thrill to the magic of | 
mile-high peaks! Enjoy the 
luxury of castle hotels... 
in Canada’s national parks! 
Bask in sunshine on top of 
the world, breathing spruce- 
scented Alpine air!These top- 
of-the-world vacation thrills 
are yours ... for so little! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS... 2 days at 
Banff, 2daysat L ake Louise with 
visit to Emerald Lake. All ex- 
pense from —7 org $57 


. errr. 

6 WONDERFUL DAYS . . . 2 days 

each at Banff and Lake Louise, 
lus 1 day optional at Banff or 

Ee Louise, and 1 di ay at Emer- 

ald Lake. All ext yenses, 

from Banffor Fie Vd from $74. 50 


Tours begin at Banff or Fieldand include 
transportation from Banff to Field (or 
Field to Banff), modern hotel accommo 
dations, meals, 126 miles of Alpine Mo 
toring. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Sept. 
12. Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 11 to Sept. 12. 





Whh, 
LAKE 


@ Get the fun of three vacations 

.allin one! At baronial Banff 
you'll play mile- high golf over 
smoot h, fascinating fairw ays! 
Swim in fresh water or warm 
sulphur pools. Fast tennis courts 
and glorious dancing at Banff 
and lovely Lake Louise! Ride, 
hike, climb ... Enjoy rustic 
mountain life at Swiss-like Em- 
erald Lake ... with home-like 
comforts! Come up... this year! 


Y 





* Lond 
ALASKA ~+ O-day “Princess Cruises* . . . from $95 e 
Special 11-day “Princess Uruises* 
via Sitka and Skagway . . . from S115 LOW ROUND-TRIP summer rail 


2,000 miles of “ocean-liner” life via the sheltered 
Inside Pass: ge. From Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle; 
meals and berth included exeept at Skagway. 


fares to Pacific Coast points via 
fast Canadian Pacific transcon- 
tinental trains... 


Canadian Pacific 


air-conditioned. 





WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


For descriptive folders and information prite or telephone your own Travel Agent or 
acsvess < anadian Pacific Office, including: 


1500 Locust § Mth & N.Y. Ave. N.W. 
PHILADELPHIA WASHING TON, D. Cc. 





406 Roytaton St. 
BOSTON 


844 Madiaon Ave. 


NEW YORK Cc. &8. i weet hay Bids. 


BUFFALO” 


1010 Chester Ave. Dixie Terminal Ridge h Ave Tl KB. Jackac ~ \ aaa 418 Loc aot St. 1231 Washington Bivd. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI Pr iT rst t RGH CHICAG ST. LA DETROIT 
Merchants Rank Bide. 1014 Warner Fresere Bidg. 611.2nd Avenue, So. 201 Waldholn Bidg. 803 W.0.W. Bidg 
J ; A 


F +y 1 Cod 
INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE worth and — 
621 Bo. Grand Avenue 
Los 


_ MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS C 
i212 Kirby Bidg A eary St 26 8. W. roadway 1320 Fourth Avenue 1113 Pacific Avenue 
DALLAS ANGELES SAN FRANC 1sco PORTLAND, Ore, SEATTLE TACOMA 
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TO MEXICO CITY 


via Vera Cruz 


HELEN B. THOMPSON 


Teacher, Grade 4B, Public School 24, 
Flushing, New York 


Prize Winner, 1937 Travel Contest 


THE boat trip down to Mexico 
was a delightful introduction to 
the country itself. Before we had 
been gone from New York three days 
the atmosphere had changed to the 
languor of the tropics. The air was 
soft and warm, and at night the stars 
seemed near enough to blow out like 
candles, as they glittered against the 
velvety sky. 

At Vera Cruz we took the night 
train for Mexico City. How prosaic 
this sounded when I read the itiner- 
ary—what a revelation of grandeur 
it proved to be! The train climbed 
five thousand feet in forty miles, 
and in that distance took us from 
the heat of the coast to the pleasant 
coolness of the high plateau where 
the capital city is situated. 

As the train began its ascent, 
went out to the platform. 
the night 
odors. 


we 
Through 
strangely foreign 
We passed fields of sugar 
cane and tobacco, and here and there 
we could see palm trees. 


came 


Everywhere 
was the lush fragrance of vines and 
flowers, damp and aromatic. 

The train came to a jerky stop at 
a little railroad station crowded with 
natives, who stared at out of 
black, expressionless eyes. Flicker- 
ing lamps gave their brown skins a 
queer purplish tinge. A few of the 
younger girls were distinguished by 
their modern dress and their use of 
but the majority of the 
women wore rebosos (shawls) about 
their shoulders. The men and boys 
wore sombreros, some large, some 
enormous, as they always seem to do. 
These wide-brimmed hats signify re 
spectability as well as comfort. 

The women thrust big trays up 


us 


cosmetics, 


to us, urging us to buy papayas (a 
luscious, peach-flavored fruit), man- 


goes, juicy fresh pineapples, and 
bananas. Other venders offered us 
tortillas, a sort of corn pancake. The 


children came up, begging for cen- 
tavos. We were in Cordoba, coffee 
and fruit-growing center. 

At the Fortin, the 
station was swarming with women 
logs in their 
My Spanish friend, laughing 
at my questions, presented me with 
To my astonishment they were 
light in weight, that 
they were made of banana bark. A 
section down the center turned back 
show the hollow interior filled 
dewy, fragrant gardenias— 
thirty in each container and costing 
six cents in United States money! 

On through the night, ever up 
ward, roared the train. 
at various little stations. It twisted 
the backs of mountains. 
Twice we had to change engines be 
cause the grade was so steep. A full 
moon shone down upon us and at 
times illuminated valleys a thousand 
feet below, where church steeples 
looked like pencil points, and mighty 
streams resembled silver threads. 

(Continued on page 76) 


next stop, 


who seemed to have 


arms. 


two. 


and [ found 


to 
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It stopped 
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| of April 25th in time for school opening. 


Make Reservations 


LARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


hUNGSHOLW 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 pays... . From °550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 





Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR. 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng. 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti. 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT. 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Heb 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth. 





Au. 
= an 


enberg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. ae 
quaint Vor 
GRIPSHOLM [oii 


White Hor 


have explo 


Viking Cruise 


34 Days... from 5415 
Leave New York July 23 


Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 


min Sa 
ortresses 01 
gaciers by ' 
na celebr 

















= Ste . . “i Danube,” j 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; § pcaptured | 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO. heart of Ew 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Alpine lane 
Gothenberg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; cet 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. ang 

Consul: 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Re pul ur Sailings from New York. 
All ine lanive tours can be arranged. 





Foreign t: 


Travel br: 


EASTER KUNGSHOLM CRUISE TO THE 
WEST INDIES... 10 days. . . from $130 
10 P.M... . Travel 3 
nu a motorliner, with Smorgasbord all the way 

JAMAICA, Kingston 
New York the moram 


Wri 


HECKE 


Leave New York April 14 at 
Bedford 





miles o 
Visit HAITI, 
CUBA, 


Port au Prince ; 


Havana... and return to 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New YorkM!. 








—_ 


























POPULAR with TEACHERS 
Due to its exceptional convenience 
to theatres, shopping centers, Radio 
City and other points of interest... 
and its charming, refined atmosphere 9 cou 
. The Woodstock has always been ; 
favored by teachers visiting New York Sail to 
Room and Hath Sun or 
from $2.50 single 34.00 dlouble of “Th 
Icelanc 
HoTeL WOODSTOCK § vcs 
43rd Street East of Broadway (4 full 
TIMES SQUARE NEW YOR Band 
7 ty 
Like to Write? Earn Extra Mov her y, 
Preparing newspaper clippings for Pub and m; 
Simple, fascinating, profitable. Stamp bring® 
tails. Div. 34, National Press, Hohm Bidg., 6% 
Western, Los Angeles, Calif 
ee 2 
ome 
HAND KNITTING “LOWEST PRICES fett| Sin 
For Sport Suits 7 Sreeses (wn . app! 
Get acquainted « fhe ba <2 ite "Angee a = gy 
a c. YARN CO.. is irade ually, Pec 111 Spring H* 
Invitations eld 
Wedding ws e27 ol mn 
including two sets © é : 
g 100 Berit Lettering ‘ Oadw ay 
| Write for Samples 00 Visiting C ard 
| N. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1044 Chestast St. Phiadeiohs " Offices an 





| Summering 
in Mexico's Yesterday 


(Continued from page 45) 





WHEREVER YOU'RE GOING ABROAD, IT’S 


houses with lancetlike windows, I 
| felt I must be in some far-off corner 
of Old Spain, long forgotten by the 


ca Bee 
world, and yet part of it. 
Although Tepic was once an In- 
dian stronghold, today mountain- 


bred Huicholes slip almost furtively 
through the cobble-paved streets 
over which their haughty ancestors 


stalked, centuries before the coming Be 
of the  iron-handed, lion-hearted iG 
Spanish Conquistadores. In the same 


fashion, the descendants of the an- 
cient mountain people of the states J Ss" 
of Jalisco, Morelos, and Mexico, (=") si 
' x 
— Hj : a. . i SEAWAY oo oot 
- clinging tenaciously to their native san? 
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on crude wooden wheels; and carry- 
For details, bookings, illustrated book- ing back-breaking loads firmly held 
“apply to your local Travel Agent, or in place by headbands of hemp. 

The womenfolk prepared the daily 
corncakes that they call tortillas and 
washed the clothes on stones near a 
stream. In their spare time they 
turned the spicy peppers drying on | 
straw mats in the sun, transform d 





Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities ere 
ee | (Continued on page 77) 
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AT 
LOW COST 
IN 


_— AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE 





SUMMER 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten 
vacation trip to one or more of 
these famous regions. Travel in 
comfort at low cost on air-con- 
ditioned North Western trains. 
To many destinations you may 
gO one way, return another, 
without extra cost. 


r- MAIL THIS COUPON-4 


for fall information, PREF. literature. 
Check region of your choice 
R, THOMSON, Pass'r Trafic Mar. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
400 W. Madisen St., Chicago, Ill. 





_ Please send me, without charge, full 
information and literature about 


i 

i 

i 

! 

8 “North Western” vacations in: 

O of SOUTH 


BLACK HILLS 3,991" 


Nearest mountain vacationland and 
America's last romantic frontier. Majes- 
tic scenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Eco- 
nomical hotel and lodge accommoda- 


poms Boas oe a 998 48 
O NORTH WOODS 2fis- 


UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA— 
Pine torests, sparkling lakes. W onder- 
ful fishing, Favorite mid-western vaca 
tion region, Resorts to suit all purses. 
Only a few hours from Chicago on 
North Western's fast afternoon train, 
The Flambeau, or comfortable over- 


night trains. Round trip rail $9 35 


fare as low as... ....... 
O YELLOWSTONE ;.4"37i2 
sers, Canyons, waterfalls, forests. Round 


trip rail fare from Chicago $49 30 
. 


OS TOW ES wc vcccccess 
O COLORADO - “Pree. inspiring 
we ™ mountains, beautiful 
lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling 


outdoor sports, Resort accommodations 
at all prices, Only an overnight trip from 


from Chicago eslowes -.. SSLe10 
© ZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


— America's grandest, most colorful 
scenic wonderland. Round trip rail fare 


Chicago to Lund, Utah (the 
gateway), aslowas ..... $50.60 
— Favorite vacation 


O CALIFORNI state. Beautiful 


romantic, historic, See its mountains, ol 

missions, famous Cities, ocean beaches, 
Hollywood — center of the movie indus- 
try. See Boulder Dam en route. Round 
trip rail fare from Chicago on the 


-ierpepeedlies 
O PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— Vast green paradise. See Mt. Rainier, 
Crater Lake, a Sound. Enjoy won- 
derful summer climate. Round trip rail 


fare from Chicago as low 
cckcsetertce. dee $65.00 
En route Being or returning, go via 


the CANADIAN ROCKIES, Victoria 
and Vancouver at no extra fare. 


Steamer excursions from Seattle or 


Vancouver to ALASKA at small addi- 
tional cost. 


GO .cccacsccenn ‘ 
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emmtimare and |he( hallenger 


A Unit on Hatching 
Chickens 


(Continued from page 11) 


3. Snowball hatched § white 
chickens and 7 yellow chickens. 


How there al- 


many were 
together? 
B. Art. 

Construction work, coloring, 
and painting were done by the 
pupils. 

1. A chicken frieze was made 


for the wall. 
2. Easter eggs were colored. 

3. Feeding dishes were molded 
from clay and shellacked. 
Health. 

The following points were em- 
phasized. 


~~ 


1. Cleanliness of chickens’ coop. 
Balanced rations. 
Fresh air and sunlight. 
Clean water. 
D. Social studies. 
1. A knowledge of an occupa- 


> vw N 


tion of the community was 
gained. 
2. Habits of co-operation were 
formed. 


E. Language. 

The opportunities for language 
training presented themselves con- 
stantly. Many of the conversa- 
tion periods centered around the 
project. Both group and individ- 
ual stories were composed by the 
children, to be used on charts to 
carry ona continuous story of the 
work, 
by the pupils in Miss Linderman’s 


Here are some stories made 
second grade. 


Our Trip to the Hatchery 


We went to the hatchery to see little 
chicks. Mr. Bowman showed us a big 
incubator. «It had 50,000 eggs in it. 
The eggs were kept in trays on top of 
each other. The trays were turned by 
four hours. Three days 


hatched 


chains every 
before the 


eggs they were 
placed in hatching trays. The incu 
bator was heated by hot air being 


fanned into it. The air was 99 

We saw many little chicks in brood- 
ers. They were kept warm with an 
electric light. The white chicks were 
White Rocks and White Orpingtons. 
The brown chicks were Rhode Island 
Reds. The black chicks were Barred 
Roc ks 


Our Trip to the School Farm 


We went to the school farm to see 
the little chicks. There were 246 
chicks. They were eight weeks old. 
The little roosters had big red combs 
but the pullets had little combs. 

The chickens were kept in a chick 
en house with a they 
would keep healthy. 

The poultry man fed the chickens 
corn, wheat, grit, sprouted oats, meal 
with meat scraps, milk, and cod-liver 
oil. He gave them water and butter 
milk to drink. 

The poultry man told us many in- 
teresting things about the chicks. 


wire floor so 


Our Foolish Chicks 


One day two chicks went into the 
other room. They tried to come back 
into the room through a crack in the 
door. The chicks caught their heads 
and Billy and William tried to push 
the chicks through the crack in the 
door. Miss Linderman picked up the 
little chicks and brought them back 
to the mother hen. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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the ar now 
closing your teacher 

shes you success 
and happiness through 
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Closing Day Souvenir Booklet 


_ ‘THE IDEAL GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 
Appropriate - Pleasing « Inexpensive 
Your Choice of Fourteen* Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colo, 
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Daffodil Design No. 17 





Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAN! 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 












*& Three of the cover designs are show 
here. A circular illustrating all of th 
fourteen designs will be sent upo, od 
quest. Your booklets may be made ,, 
with one or assorted designs as you Choose 


Your Photo 
or Photo | 
of Your f 





Pupils 
or Your 
School 
on Each 


Souvenir 


lf Ordered 


STYLE “A” BOOKLETs 
(With Special Printing) 


SIZE 3% x 5% inches with cover of whit 
pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
fourteen designs will appear in colors 
side there are eight payes, on two of wh 
will be specially printed for you the now 
of your school, district number, towns 
county, state, date, names of teacher, sche 
board and pupila. The six other pages « 
tain appropriate poems and sentiments 
of the inner pages are attractively print 
in two colors If so ordered, your phot 


wo 


& 


V 


graph or that of your pupils or school » There's x 

be mounted on the inside front cover . 

each booklet. Each booklet is tied with if Northw 

dainty silk cord and is accompanied by : 

transparent glaze envelope in which it m vacatic 

be enclosed for presentation 

Price without Photograph: 16 or less, $1.0 Natio 
Additional ones at same time, 9%¢ each 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $17 the 
Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each R 

e 


STYLE “B” BOOKLETS th 
(Without Special Printing) 


DENTICALLY the same as the Style “A” 
Booklets described above except that F 
stead of the special printing of names, ¢ 
on two of the inside pages, there are space 
provided on one of the pages in which th 
teacher may write the date, name of teach 
and school, the grade, and name of pup 
whom presented, There are also two pare 
in which the pupil may write the name 
his achoolmates or have them write the 
names for him as they would in an a 
graph album. The remaining five pare 
contain appropriate poems and sentimes! 
This style is also supplied with photograpt 
of teacher, pupils or school if so ordert 
Each booklet is tied with a silk cord w 
accompanied by a transparent glaze 
lope in which it may be enclosed for pr 
entation. te 
Price without Photograph: ce each in 
quantity. we 
Price with Photograph: 
Additional ones at same time, 10¢ 


Discount on Club Orders ¥"" 


or m 
teachers send their orders together, 4 ©& 
count of 10 per cent from the above pre 
will be allowed on each order 


10 or less, 1% 









and 


of either a Style “A 
A Sample Style “B" booklet made 
with any one of the cover design 


choose, together with a specimen photogs)" 

will be sent for three cents in stamp 
. . Give s/* 

Instructions for Ordering oF yaw 





Mee 

i 7" . and ' ‘ 
and quantity desired. Then give name : 
number of each cover design selected ue : lL 
state how many booklets you wish mae + 10 Nord 
with each design. ' 

For special printing write ae | Send me inf: 
print the name of school, district os Me  OPacifen. 
township, county, state, date, n ' Rock 
teacher, school board and pupils. / | Mocky Mi 
If photograph is desired on the souveriNl + Odleska | 
send us any good Kodak print oF a : 
photoyraph securely wrapped, = Oe * Name 
your name and address on the a ° 
will make a reproduction of it "OF "OMB! Address 
souvenir and return the original unit ' 

. HR | Phone 
to ' 
Although we aim ' 
Order Early all orders prompt + Clay 
urge that you order as early a8 pow a! 
thus make sure of having your bee : Utudent, a 
2 i . or time 
presentation at the proper ' Roure 


Ut 
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.»FOR A GLORIOUS | 
Hh) 


| 1938 


“| VACATION 


There’s glamour out in America’s great | 
. g g 


Northwest and far West that spells a real 





with 

d by ' 

it ms vacation in any language! Yellowstone 

. Ls National Park ... Gardiner Gateway, 
e the historic entrance, and the new 
"s Red Lodge HIGH-road that skirts 
ETS the “top of the world” for miles 
ing) ...dude ranches in Montana 
ht , and Wyoming ... Rainier Na- 
open tional Park, the modern, bus- 
ich 

teacher tling cities of the North Pacific 
pul 

rhe Coast... California... Alaska. 
n je On a trip to or from the West, 
tons travel one way via the colorful 
oat Northern Pacific country on | 
- « the famous North Coast Limi- | 
os 

i ted. Send the coupon below... | 
“i we will send you full information 
3, $2 

0c . about the trip that intrigues you 


hen 
r more 
r, ae 
ve pre 


and just what it will cost. 
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Un UUASL LIMITED 


_ A Unit on Hatching 
Chickens 


(Continued from page 74) 


F. Reading. 

The children loved to read 
about chickens in books on their 
level, thus enriching the content 
of their unit. They did exact 
reading in following directions 
in their construction work. They 
did work-type reading in seeking 
for more information about their 
chickens; but most of. all they 
read from books through their 
live interest in chickens. 

Many first-, second-, and third- 
grade readers contain stories about 
chickens. Let the children see 
how many stories they can find to 
read, 


Our School Supplies 


(Continued from page 15) 


2. Activities. 
a) Study showing 
process of making pencils. 


pictures 


b) Examine pencil showing 
halves put together. 
c) Write a composition on 
making pencils. 
d) Discuss how pencils are 
graded. 
¢) Look up information re- 
garding pencils which are 
designed for special purposes, 
as, stenographer’s pencils, col- 
ored pencils, carpenter's pen- 
cils, and “automatic” pencils. 
f) Find out how the erasers 
on pencils are made. 
D. Rubber. 

1. Questions discussed by class. 
a) What is rubber? 
b) Where does rubber come 
from? 
c) When rubber 
seen by white men? 
d) What uses did natives of 
the Amazon region make of 
rubber? 
t) How 
discovered? 
f) What effect did the vul- 
canization 
the rubber industry? 
¢) How were rubber planta- 
tions first started? 
h) Where are most of the 


was first 


was vulcanization 


process ha ve on 


rubber plantations today? 

i) Why is it advantageous to 
grow rubber trees on planta 
tions? 

j) What are the proper cli 
matic and soil conditions for 
a rubber plantation? 

kh) What advantages has the 
worker on a rubber planta 
tion which one who lives in 
the jungles does not have? 

1) At = what their 
growth are the rubber trees 
ready to be tapped? 

m) How are 
tapped and 

collected? 

n) How is latex brought to 
the United States? 

0) How is rubber prepared 
from the latex in the jungle? 
pb) What is the acid method 
of coagulation? 

(Continued on page 78) 
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rubber trees 
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in Face - Feet - Figure 


Wea.FOOT RESTS 


with Metatarsal Cushion 


The smart style and absolute comfort of Foot Rests make a 
big improvement in your health, disposition and looks. Try 
Foot Rests with their amazing Four-Spot Comfort features. 


A—Heel Cushion absorbs the shocks. 
\| B—Rolled Insole keeps your step light. 
C—Metatarsal Cushion supports foot. 
D—Snug Heelast hugs heel, saves hose. 


Only $685 to $750 
Slightly Higher Denver West 
Send for free style folder and list of dealers 
The Krippendorf-Dittmann Co. 


352 East Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of women’s fine footwear for 68 years 


FAIRY | 


FOUR- 
SPOT 
COMFORT lc 
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f 7% j 
Krippendcr} 


FOOT REST 


SHOE 
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IT CONTAINS VALUABLE MATERIAL 
FOR CLASS PROJECT WORK 


“The Hawaiian Islands and the Story of Pineapple” is a 
fascinating history of the islands plus a description of the 
growing, harvesting, and packing of pineapple. It is highly 
educational, and its 48 pages are filled with illustrations, 
There is a section on pineapple juice, and many pineapple 
recipes. The booklet has the approval of the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Association. Write for 


your free copies today. 


The cover unfolds into an 
illustrated full-color map 





of the Hawaiian Islands. = 
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To Mexico City 


via Vera Cruz 


(Continued from page 72) 


Morning found us on a high pla- 
teau, with marshy plains and shallow 
lakes in sight. We passed field after 
field of maguey plants. 

In Mexico City I was tremendous- 
ly interested in the contrast between 
the old and the new in both archi- 
tecture and customs. In the center 
of the Paseo de la Reforma, one of 
the main thoroughfares, can be seen 
the ruins of an Aztec aqueduct, 
while opposite it is situated the new- 
est hotel, built in modernistic style. 
The boulevards are broad and well 
paved, with parks at frequent inter- 
vals. Very few of the buildings are 
more than five stories high. 

Facing the Plaza or Zocalo are 
the Cathedral and the National 
Palace. The Cathedral has altars 
adorned with gold and magnificent 
paintings and a chapel with a grille 
of gold and silver. The National 
Palace is used for state offices. Above 
the central doorway hangs Mexicd’s 
Liberty Bell; inside are murals by 
Diego Rivera. Next to the palace is 
the National Museum, where one sees 
the famous Aztec Calendar Stone. 

On the eutskirts of the city is 
Chapultepec Park, where on a high 
bluff was once Emperor Montezu- 
ma’s palace. Today another palace, 
where Maximilian and Carlotta spent 
many years, may be seen. Its rooms 
have wall coverings of satin and bro- 
cade, and lovely gardens and wood- 
lands surround it. On Sunday the 
charros ride here. They are a group 
of horsemen who delight in wearing 
picturesque beaded and embroidered 
buckskin riding costumes. Often 
their horses wear real silver trappings 
and saddles studded with silver nails. 

I must tell you about the mar- 
kets. The flower markets display 
huge bunches of violets for fifteen 
cents, and roses, gardenias, and fra- 
grant tuberoses are everywhere. At 
the Merced Market each little street 
stall sells something different, from 
petticoats to plums. The natives 
love to bargain over each sale. 

From Mexico City in four direc- 
tions run roads that bring new ad- 
ventures. At Taxco you can view 


an ancient colonial town, and at 
Cuernavaca see a typical Mexican 
health reort. Xochimilco, where 


the Aztecs had their famous floating 
gardens, is only fifteen miles from 
the city, while the Desert of the 
Lions, an ancient monastery, is also 
near by. Puebla is famous for its 
tile factories and Toluceca for 


its 
Friday market, where _ beautiful 
serapes and woven baskets can be 


purchased. 

It would take too long to tell you 
in detail about these places. Each 
one deserves a letter on itself. Each 
is totally unlike the others, yet all 
preserve that curious, ancient gla- 
mour that an Old World presents to 
modern Americans. It reminded me 
of Aladdin—only this time it was 
Montezuma instead of Aladdin, and 
whenever he rubbed his lamp we vis- 
ited a new scene, vivid and colorful. 
No wonder that every year more and 
more tourists return to Mexico, fas- 
cinated by its charms. 
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Constant eye weariness etches ugly frown-lines, Use 
i-bath to relax tired eye muscles safely. i-bath ig 
the exact formula of a specialists’ prescription—far 
more effective than home-made solutions. Takes 30 


McKESSON'S 


seconds to use. 
Cleanses, soothes, 
freshens, brightens. 
Tall bottle, witheye 
cup—only 50¢. 


NOT DROPS 


BUT A REAL 
EYEBATH 


kg 
ONE SICK 
HEADACHE 


AFTER ANOTHER 




















BUT THAT 
1S ALL OVER 
NOW FEEL grand since ] 
began taking the 
ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative, Nature’s Rem- 
edy (NR Tablets). One NR Tablet convinced me 
. .so mild, thorough, refreshing, invigorating. 
Dependable relief from sick headaches, bil- 
ious spells and that tired-out feeling, when 
caused by or associated with constipation. 
. . get a 25c box of NRs fromany 
Without Ris druggist. Use for a week. If 
not more than pleased, return the box and we 


will refund purchase 
| price. That’s fair. Me 
ry it—NR Tonight 
—Tomorrow Alright, 4@** Ne 
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FREE For Your CLASS 


Attractive 24 page illustrated and de- 
scriptive booklet for each of your pupils 
Your students will enjoy seeing how 4 cave * 
formed Ten pages of pictures showing scenes © | 
Luray Caverns and other places of interest including 
SKYLINE DRIVE, SHENANDOAH VALLEY AND 
SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 
Why not join the thousands of teachers and sw 
dents who will visit LURAY CAVERNS this year 
Only a two-hour drive from Washington (U.S. 21 
through historic and scenic Virginia 
Address Educational Department 


LURAY CAVERNS 
Box 1039 Luray, Virginia 














GET YOURSELF A 1938 
GOVERNMENT JOB 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of oe 
training and education. Big pay, short houn 
and pleasant work. Write immediately ' 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P230, Rochester, a 
for free list of positions for teachers and fv 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced upper grade and high schor 
teachers to act as local distributors for 
edition of The Lincoln Library 
Remuneration daily in proportion to sales 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPA’ 





new 





¥. 
Lafayette Bidg., Dept. B. Buftale, N. 
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THRUSTING its snow- 
mantled, 20,300-foot 
summit higher than all 
other North American 
peaks, Mount McKinley, 
guarding Alaska’s vast Interior, is 
known to the natives as Denali — 
“Home of the Sun”! 


And, in truth, all Alaska seems the 
home of the sun from May through 
September, when flowers bloom in 
profusion, green forests carpet the 
mountainsides, mighty glaciers are 
hard at work beneath the sun’s warm 
rays, and snow-capped crowns of sky- 
scraping mountains turn to gold. 


In Seattle you will board your one- 
dass All-American steamer for the 
most fascinating of vacation cruises. 
So, speed safely along scenic rail 
toutes to the Evergreen Playground, 
enjoying completely air-conditioned 
train travel. Rail and all-inclusive 
steamer fares are budget-minded; a 
complete choice of cruises and cruise- 
tours will fit your vacation time. 


Come—this summer sail Alaska’s 
sheltered seas to ports that whisper of 
old Russian and gold rush days, 
where totem poles still guard the 
legendary past! 

For incinating FREE Alaska literature and 
0od-Natured Alaska Map, latter free to 
teachers only, mail coupon to the Alaska 


a a Company, Room 826, Pier Two, 
eattle; and see any of these rail lines: 





NORTHERN PaciFic | 
Ll 
ORTH WesTeRN Line 


v 
“€ Miwauxce 


GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD | 
Roan ALAsKaSTeamenieGo. | 

UNION Paciric | 
SouTnern Paciric 
*URuNeToNn Roure 






(aty and State 


: tudent 


state grade 


Summering 
in Mexico's Yesterday 


(Continued from page 73) 


garden gourds into artistic lacquer 
trays, or wove textiles on crude 
wooden looms, having previously 
spun their own thread by means of 
the spinning device common in pre- 
Conquest days—a simple tiny round 
pottery whorl. 

And the children? Education in 
the business of preparing for life is 
obligatory on every child. In Za- 
zatepec, in the state of Oaxaca, I 
saw six-year-old boys helping their 
fathers in the family weaving shops. 
In San Bartolo and Santa Ana (in 
the district of Tlalnepantla in the 
foothills of the Sierra de las Cruces) 
I watched three- and four-year-old 
girls sorting out bunches of multi- 
colored palm leaves for their seven- 
and eight-year-old sisters to weave 
into baskets. Formal education, by 
the way, is penetrating rapidly into 


Yesterday. 
As I traveled literally up and 
down, something whimsical or un- 


familiar high-lighted nearly every 
mile. Did you ever see red flowers 
tied to the tops of roadside corn- 
stalks to point out the way to a fes- 
tival? Or a little platform of a 
watchtower, perched high on a pole 
in the middle of a cornfield? Or 
whole pigskins, filled with the highly 
intoxicating pulque, looking un- 
speakably grotesque as they joggled 
along marketward upside down on 
the back of a burro? 

What were to me the outstanding 
characteristics of this section, which 
remains an agricultural-handicraft 
society despite the railroads, the rev- 
olutions, and the opening of new 
highways? Self-sufficiency, simplic- 
ity, festivity, hospitality, beauty, 
and leisure. 

Time is never important, being 
measured by climate and sun, not by 
clocks and dollars-and-cents. When 
I tell you that wages range from a 
few centavos to a scant two pesos a 
day (a centavo being worth less 
than one third of an American cent 
and a peso about thirty cents) you 
will understand why the people can- 
not afford to buy imported machine- 
made goods, and why they can afford 
to spend hours and days and even 
weeks fashioning beautiful objects 
for their everyday use. 

That is one reason 
why the villagers never miss going 
to market—and probably why they 
follow the custom of playday one- 
day-in-three the year round. Al- 
though their Aztec progenitors may 


undoubtedly 


have instituted this practice of get- 
ting together by requiring all adult 
males to attend the market, held ev- 
ery fifth day in a twenty-day month, 
I think the main reason why present- 
day folk converge at these centers 
is to satisfy their heartfelt demands 
(Continued on page 79) 





ARE YOU INTERESTED in the1938 
Travel Contest of The Instructor, of- 
fering $1,000 in cash prizes? If so, 
write your name and address on a 
post card and mail to: Travel Editor, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Full 
information will be sent at once. 
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GRACE LINE 


(Z, 
SUA LAOL AA, 


SAIL EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 






















16 DAYS trom $285. 
INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
in the splendid Grace Liners 


SANTA ROSA SANTA PAULA SANTA ELENA 


Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide casement 
windows, open directly onto promenade decks. Ceil- 
ings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 

Outdoor tiled swimming pools Sun decks 
All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 
Club-bars 


Pre-release talkies 


Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons 
Dance Orchestras 
Nine ports, permitting visits to 16 interesting cities 


Shore trips, including exclusive 2-day, 160 mile auto 
trip thru interior Venezuela and full day at Panama 
Canal with opportunity to see Gatun Locks in operation, 
at slight extra cost. 





Golf at most ports No passports required 


Ask your Travel Agent for the new Grace Line book- 
let in colors containing photographs of the ships, 
public rooms, passenger accommodations and places 
visited, itineraries, maps, details of shore trips, deck 
plans, fares, sailing dates, and all other information 
necessary for planning a trip. 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square or 628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center), New York 
Washington, D. C. 


New Orleans 


Chicago San Francisco 


Seattle 


Boston 


Pittsburgh Los Angeles 








Our School Supplies 


(Continued from page 75) 


2. Activities. 

a) Gather reference material 
about rubber. 

6) Draw a rubber plantation 
showing tapping of rubber 
trees. 

c) Collect pictures of plan- 
tation life and the collection 
of latex. 

d) Find some advertisements 
and pictures of manufactured 
rubber goods. 

e) Find out how the rubber 
tree grows and under what 
conditions. 

f) Look at a motion picture 
about rubber. 

x) Study about the life of 


















































Charles Goodyear, and write Also 
as a ae : % a composition about his con- | 
® Do you want to see NEW sights? Sights you will never forget? :  # 
a hap ! nal tribution to the rubber in- | $! 
Then visit El Paso this summer—know the Southwest as it is today dustry, is 
and has been through the ages . . . the desert, the mountains, the h) Learn the difference be- Celifie 
cattle country, the historic Rio Grande and Old Mexico. See the tween the manufacture of —— 
mark history has left . . . and see such world famed scenic marvels — poo amc the | waite 
: ‘ ‘ my . . i n an outline map of the canbe 
as Carlsbad Caverns National Park and White Sands National | “— eaeern 
a “ - , world show where rubber is | e wal 
Monument. You'll love the Southwest—and you'll enjoy comfort- grown. . ig 
able metropolitan headquarters in El Paso. j) Draw a map of South ‘ om 
. s ou ar 
* America, showing Amazon one oie 3 o er every 
‘ ~~ ° wn “ 
Ask your Gravel “Agent about special Basin and area where wild aoe wort Ls Jo - eithrs 
° . e ' 
summer roundtrip rates and tours to El rubber is collected. er eae OP e0° ls 
| , ion, th 
Paso and the Southwest. k) Draw leaves and nuts of and eas 
OUNTY, TEXAS the hevea tree. co 
| IV. Outcomes. mg we 
7 "aeo Catew ub, Room oJ . . e abo 
recennss " a dene wnctl ¢ Building, El Paso, Texas | A. The children gained knowledge high sck 
Send illustrated Sunshine ‘Playground “Booklet to of the manufacturing processes — 


necessary to make our school 


EE Address 





a supplies. 
SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE =O) 5902 295: B. They gained a realization of 
the necessity of conservation of 
natural resources. 

They found out how the ma- 
chine age has changed our mode 








of living. 

They showed a marked im- 
provement in writing composi- 
tions, because they realized that 
they had to be well informed be- 
fore beginning to write. 

E. They showed a keen interest in 
getting exhibits for their school 
museum. ‘ 

F. There was evidence of the chil- 
dren’s interest when individuals 
brought information and pictures 
found in magazines and books. 
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EACHERS 
WANTED 


FOR 


VACATION 


POSITIONS 


We Guarantee inW riting 


$270 For 90 pays 


Also a few permanent positions 
open paying 
$1200 for 300 Days 


You probably, like many others, will 
question in your own mind as to your 
qualifications in a field other than 
teaching. We have the answers facts 
and figures. We want to prove to your 


satisfaction that teachers are best 
qualified to represent this 27 year old 
concern, one of the foremost in its line. 


We want to show you individually that 


you can enjoy this amazing vacation 
offer, and earn big money at the same 
time 

You are trained, equipped and given 
every co-operation, help and advice. 
We pay your fare, too. The work is 
healthful, pleasant and interesting and 
the product is as old as the organiza- 
tion, the best of its kind on the market 


and easily sold. Very few failures in 
our organization ; almost all loyal work- 
ers succeed from the start This is 
why we can guarantee you in writing 
the above earnings. Many teachers and 
high school graduates have earned con- 
siderably more on their first venture. 
Many, have given up their teaching 
profession to rep- 
resent us perma- 
nently. Write us 
today for names 
and the attractive 
earnings of our 
sales force. The 
letter below is one 
of the hundreds 
we have received, 
all just as inter- 
esting and thank- 
ful for the oppor- 


too, 


tunities our line 
has offered 
Read the letter 


below from Mrs. 
Willey, a teacher 
just a8 you are, 
who having been 
left a widow with 
two children, 
heard and took 
advantage of our 
unusual offer 


“I have worked 
for The Educators 
Assn. for 12 years, 
have had steady 
promotion ,earned 
twice as much as 
I could have made 
in any other work 
I may have chos 
en My health 
has improved and 
I find it is a pleas- 
ure to feel that 
you are working 
for yourself 


“The company is 
perfectly reliable, 


truly cooperates 
with you in every 
way, and gives 
you what ie «ue 
you 

“Il cannot under 


stand why any 
one with ambition 
should remain 
working at stated 


salaries, as The 
Educators Assn 
gives value for 
value received 


many times over 
and one may well 
be proud to rep- 


resent such a 
worthy orygani- 
zation.”’ 


TN 


- dor of time. 





BUCATORS ASSOCIATION 

‘ ifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

a Please send me at once letters and 

Po of some of the young ladies, to- 

— T with amounts of their earnings. 1 
a Tested in traveling and making 

rms 8 4 representative of the Educators 
olation. 

Neme 

Address 


Cet 
Town State 
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Summering 
in Mexico's Yesterday 


(Continued from page 77) 


for certain intangible values of life 
—worship, music, and gayety. 

One reason I chose to journey into 
the heart of Mexico was to come into 
close contact with her people, not 


merely those of my own _ social 
group, but her aristocrats and the 
great masses whose leaders rose, 


ruled, and vanished down the corri- 
Ten weeks of browsing 
in Mexico more than convinced me 
that such a wish is easily gratified. 

What fun it was to climb into 
trains, streetcars, buses, or horse- 
drawn carriages and start off for the 
unknown! A seat mate might be 
the well-to-do owner of a coffee ha- 
cienda, or a charro with a silver-lace- 
trimmed sombrero as wide as a desk, 
and with rows of what I believe were 
real silver buttons extending like 
flute keys down the length of his 
trousers. 

Everybody—from the chief ofh- 
cials of the hamlets down to the 
street venders of sweet bread and tor- 
tilla chicken sandwiches, from Pedro 
the potter and Pancho the toymaker 
to the fast-vanishing wayside pul- 
quero (who daily carries a long hol- 
low gourd out to the maguey fields 
to suck out pulque)—all ventured 
a kindly “Buenos dias!” to me and 
supplemented the conversation with 
the smiles and gestures that our bi- 
lingual inefficiency necessitated. 

What were my greatest thrills? 
Climbing into the heart of a moun- 
tain stronghold upon whose tortuous 
street no wheel has ever turned. 
Happening upon a school in Morelia 
that sheltered three hundred orphan 
refugees from war-torn Spain. Peer- 
ing from my window in Uruapan at 
daylight to discover that our patio 
was bristling with serape-clad, stern- 
looking, primitive Mexican Indians 
—they had congregated from far- 
away villages during the night to 
present a petition to the governor, 
an overnight guest at my _ hotel. 
Strolling with a fascinating sefor 
in the Cuernavaca garden where the 
ill-fated Maximilian and his lovely 
empress Carlotta had spent so many 
happy hours. And singing solos in a 
jasmine-scented patio on a glorious 
moonlight night to the twangling 
accompaniment of a roving band of 
musicians—the picturesque maria- 


chis! Wouldn't my students have 
loved that! 
Heart-warming memories? Some- 


day I must tell you about the stately 
Spanish senora at Guadalajara who 


gave me an affectionate Mexican 
farewell-embrace; and of the lower- 
class family in Alamos where the 


blessed aunt, to guard me, slept on a 
straw mat in front of the door! 

I know what you're going to ask 
me. Did I visit Mexico City? Yes. 
Was my trip expensive and arduous? 
No. Human nature always chafes 
at adjustments imposed upon it by 
foreign travel. The hardest thing 
was in not having a companion of 
my own country, to laugh with me 
at some of my blunders. Would you 
—could you—be persuaded to join 
me next year and go summering i 
Mexico’s Yesterday? 
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‘AROUND THE PACIFIC » AROUND THE GLOBE BY WORLD-WIDE 


\ eons ayy, 


_namaribaatns 








N - ba To the Orient, the 
pacific coast TO JAPA yy: Philippines, Austra- 
Round Trip fores: lia,..or on through romantic seas to the ports of four 
All Yeor eens $595 continents. Enjoy the marvelous, intuitive service of the 
yet Class - >" ne $404 swift, modern N.Y. K. liners. Spacious accommodations 
Cabin Class $359 - delightful international cuisine...the enchanting 
._. » from splendor of the Orient combined with the efficiency of 

ana Class. - from $245 the modern world, 
Tourist Cabin — Address N.Y.K. direct: Dept. 30, New York, 25 Broad 
Around the world $077 way; San Francisco, 55] Market St. ; Seattle, 1404 Fourth 


rates $526 te 


ron- 
oiling’ from San Ff 
s via Hono 


yres from 


Ave.; Chicago, 333 No. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeies, 
518 W. Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star Ltd. 
office. Consult your local travel agent. 


AROUND THE 


Regular $ 
cisco and Los Angele 
Direct deport 
ancouver. 
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WORLD 
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acation 


~Without a care / 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for so many Teochers every 


summer, you can understand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Pro- 
tection leaves for vacation. Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow 
you this iets the road—in the wilderness—in camps, hotels or on trains 
—even abroad. 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The very best one can do 
is to exercise the greatest caution—-and be prepared for the accident or distressing iliness 
away from home, Thot’s what the T.C.U. will do for you. This Organization of Teachers 
for Teachers stands ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you con buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy 
that will give you protection during the rest of the school year, 
through the long summer vacation ond well into the Fall. Think of 
it! rotection wherever you go and whatever you do for more than 
six long months—ot on amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon 
without obligation. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
889 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Me FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


| to the 7.0.U., 889 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


Identification Tag for Your Traveling Bag Ds new annie te on 


Has space for name I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits 
and addres with | Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials 

> transparent cover 

We have only 
a limited num 
ber, butter 
on « they 
last they are 
free to teach 
ere 


| My Name is......... 


| My Address is 


| “NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Just to be in 


www hl 


PIREVN Cla 


heightens every 





waking minute 





Carcassonne, with walls built in every century from the 1st to the 14th 


Put a large slice of ocean between you and the schoolroom 


—slip back into the past—wash away the mental cobwebs. 


The Present Exchange Rate means 
moderated Hotel and Railway Tariffs 


Travel leisurely through the sky-high wonderlands of the Pyre- 
nees, turn back by way of the eternal Alps or continue on into 
the Jura or the Vosges...relax in one of France’s famous Spas, 
centers of health—and of gaiety—since man first learned to 
laugh...trace the route of romance through the Chateau Coun- 
try...live in attractive inns or quaint pensions...enjoy the 
world’s most toothsome cooking, ambrosial vintages...reason- 
able tariffs under Government regulation * Re-live history, 
perfumed or perilous, from Jean d’Are at Rouen to lovely 
Adelaide de Trencaval and her Court of Love at Carcassonne 
...see masterpieces of architecture, medieval at Chartres, 18th 
Century at Nancy * The glittering waters of three seas offer 
year ‘round surf bathing in France...sprawl on golden chan- 
nel sands—the pounding Biscay foams at the feet of Biarritz 
—the Riviera rises from the Mediterranean in a crescendo of 
fragrant blooms * Then—the New Paris—primrose-fresh, irre- 
sistibly gay—triumphant fusion of past and present * Answer 
France’s tug at your heart-strings...garner those memories 
that last a thousand times longer than your ticket...you'll come 
back with a brand new outlook! 


Your local travel agency has all-informative literature. 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 
610 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK CITY 
EN TL 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





142. When You Visit Los Angeles 
A complete sight-seeing map of 
Los Angeles city and county, and of 
California, may be obtained gra- 
tis from the Tourist Information 
Bureau of The All-Year Club of 
Southern California by persons who 
call for it. If you expect to visit 
Los Angeles next summer, let us 
know (by sending in a slip numbered 
“142”) and we will ask the Bureau 
to reserve one of these maps for you. 
When you reach Los Angeles, the 
Bureau will answer questions, outline 
an itinerary, help in any way it can. 


143. Conundrum 

When is a toothbrush not a tooth- 
brush? You would 
when it’s a sponge! That’s what the 
Spongo No-Bristle Toothbrush is. 
The handle is ingeniously made to 
hold a small, neatly cut rubber 
sponge, which is to be replaced by a 
refill each time the brush is used. 
The makers claim certain definite 
advantages for their product. Chil- 
dren, attracted by the novelty of 
this brush, will be encouraged to 
care for their teeth regularly. Dur- 
ing this school term, teachers may 
obtain a Spongo Toothbrush handle 
and twelve refills for 25 cents. 


never guess— 


144. Is This a Bogey of Yours? 

The school lunch problem is one 
that is faced for the first time each 
year by thousands of young teachers. 
It is a problem that recurs annually 
for thousands of others. You may 
be satisfied with your solution, but 
the chances are that you would be 
only too glad of help in making the 
school lunch something besides “a 
necessary evil.” It ought to be an 
enjoyable occasion, anticipated by 
the pupils and welcomed as an op- 
portunity by the teacher. The 
School Advisory Service is 
ready to send information, and to 


We 


Heinz 


aid with individual problems. 
will gladly forward your request. 


14S. An Educational World Map 

It is hard to visualize wars rag- 
ing on such a gay world-map as 
RCA Victor puts out—vividly col- 
ored, dotted with entertaining little 
surrounded by national 
world timetable, a list of 
short-wave radio stations in all coun- 
tries, and a keyed index with refer- 


pictures, 
flags, a 


ences to the principal languages, 
natural resources, dances, musical in- 
struments, and sports. 
for using are given. This map, 34 
by 22 inches in size, shows principal 
cities, but is not cluttered up with 
details. Although it was designed 
largely for short-wave fans, it will 
bring joy to the heart of any teacher 
—at the special price of 15 cents. 


Instructions 
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